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INTRODUCTION 


R. BURRELL became a world-figure of the 
Christian Church, but his message never 


varied from its original simplicity. He never 
swerved from the directness, the completeness, the 
utter passion of his loyalty to God’s Word and plan. 

Quite aside from his scholarship, his consecration 
and his pulpit eloquence, Dr. Burrell had a genius for 
friendship that captured and held the hearts of un- 
numbered people. Again and again, I have found men 
who remembered him from their Princeton days more 
vividly than they recalled any other instructor and 
who always, in speaking of him, referred with kindling 
eyes to the permanent values that came to them from 
personal associations with him. 

For nearly two generations, he moved through the 
lives of men, women, and little children in New York, 
leaving always love and laughter along his way. 

In the study of. the Marble Collegiate Church is an 
old red pillow, worn through on one side. Often it 
was found upon the floor still bearing, clearly de- 
fined, the print of the Senior Minister’s knees. Here 
lies the secret of what the writer is convinced is the 
most distinguished pulpit career in the history of Man- 
hattan. From a straggling handful, congregations 
grew until they crowded out the spacious auditorium; 
from a discouraged, faithful few, the work developed 
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until it was an example and inspiration to down-town 
churches everywhere; and beyond his own congrega- 
tion, Dr. Burrell became a leader in the outstanding 
civic and religious enterprises of the Kingdom, but, 
always, he rose from his knees! 

My own life was immeasurably blessed by the love 
of this radiant man, this inspired minister of Jesus 
Christ. \ 

I know no finer word with which to close a very 
inadequate tribute than certain sentences taken from 
an introductory letter written by Dr. Burrell for a 
book entitled Learn to Live. 

“‘ Give us—who, having long slaked our thirst at the 
Fountain, are ever athirst for more—to drink of the 
water that gushes from the rock beside the gate of 
Bethlehem. What was it the Master called His Well? 
—‘ Life and life more abundantly.’ ” 

This is the message of David James Burrell—“‘ Life 
and life more abundantly.” 

The unfailing friend, the beloved pastor, the great 
captain, the mighty preacher, has entered “ life and 
life more abundantly.” ‘ Just around the corner ”— 
as he so often said—he is waiting for us. He is not 
dead but gone to his coronation, and we shall meet him 
in the morning. 

DANIEL A. POLING. 
The Study, 
Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York. 


AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


slowly back from the garden, up the grassy lane 

= that led past the barn, to the white house on the 

hillside. My father, to the last, would never of his 

own initiative take one’s arm; so we had fallen into a 

way of slipping an arm through his. He walked a bit 

unsteadily, but still putting his feet and his cane down 
with something of the old sturdy thrust. 

When we came to the weathered hog-killing bench 
that stands between two young apple trees beside the 
lane, my father sat down to rest a moment. Both 
hands on the crook of his cane, he looked up, with 
eyes that twinkled and then sobered. 

“They say a good many fool things about a man,” 
he began, “‘ after he’s gone. There’s just one thing I 
hope they’ll say about me: ‘ He tried to keep the 
faith.’ I’ve tried.” 

When I picked up the brief story of his own life 
which, at his children’s insistence, he had at last 
written for us, there were the same words before my 
eyes. 

There it is—the apologia pro vita sua; it is the only 
reason I have for writing about my father. If I can 
make plain to you something of the conflict through 
which he passed to win his faith, and the steadfast- 
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ness with which he held and preached that faith, I 
shall be more than content. He himself would not 
have his son, or any other man, write of his life with 
any other end in view. He would, rather, be hidden 
behind the Cross. 

D. DEF. B. 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
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MOUNT PLEASANT 


the little town of Mount Pleasant lies cupped 
in the foothills. Those who live there will tell 
you that it has changed little in the last three score 
years, but they forget. Few of the houses that stood 
there three-quarters of a century ago are still to be 
found. The square, white frame home of David Bur- 
rell, where my father was born, has gone long since; 
the Diamond House stands in its place. There is no 
trace of the big barn where my grandfather stabled 
the horses he used to buy for the Philadelphia horse- 
market. But the run is still there, a little stream 
winding past “ old Lovengeyer’s ” orchard, that fruit- 
ful orchard whose shrewd owner annually suspected 
my father’s mischievous big brother Henry of respon- 
sibility for any shortage in the apple crop. And the 
green hills are still there, surrounding the town. And 
the old road is still there, running northward to wind 
easily among the hills until it comes to Greensburg. 
Greensburg was “town.” Every once in a while 
came a day when my grandfather packed the family 
into the carriage and drove off to town; the day when 
grandma matched her samples of calico and gingham 
in Greensburg’s big stores; when the youngsters saw 
the sights—perhaps a glorious circus! when grand- 
teu 
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father bought a side of leather for the family’s shoes, 
and talked horses and politics in the pungent atmos- 
phere of the livery stable’s dusty office. 

I doubt whether the whole family ever went over 
the hills to Greensburg at one time. There were too 
many of them. 

David Burrell, my father’s father, was thirty-eight 
years old when father was born, August 1, 1844. He 
was a Stalwart, energetic man, the “ weight lifter ” of 
the village. Like all of his neighbours, he was of neces- 
sity somewhat of a Jack-of-all-trades—carpenter and 
builder, when opportunity offered; cobbler, with lap- 
stone on knee and awl and waxed-end in hand, when 
the brood of youngsters in his house needed new 
shoes; butcher, when hog-killing time came around. 
His education was simply that of the country school. 
His chief interest, and one that took him away from 
home only too frequently, lay in his partnership with a 
certain Fisher, a drover. Grandfather would ride up 
among the mountain farms and buy horses, shipping 
them to the horse-market in Philadelphia, where his 
partner would dispose of them. While this lasted, it 
was a profitable business; despite the handicap of 
grandfather’s solid honesty, he seems to have been 
a shrewd trader. In the end, however, it was this con- 
nection that drove him west. 

He was an “ old line Democrat,” so my father says, 
and a moderate drinker, like every one else of his day. 
His little wife, slender, clear-eyed, was a sturdy and 
outspoken teetotaler all her days; but it was not for 
many long years that she at last saw her husband con- 
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verted to her view. Her children were brought up to 
share her convictions on this as on other matters. She 
was a great reader, shrewdly abreast of current events. 
An indomitable little woman, of deep Christian con- 
victions, she had the handling of her children largely 
to herselfi—and made the most of it. She had a sweet, 
clear, high voice, and sang all day about her house- 
work: 


“O when shall I see Jesus 
And dwell with Him above .. .” 


My father told me “ she had the gift of prayer” ; and 
I believe that this is the key to her life and the future 
happiness of her home. Not a night passed but, when 
she tucked the youngsters in, she knelt by each bed- 
side in turn, with her hand on the child’s head, and 
listened to his prayer, joining with him in “ Now I 
lay me” at its close. 

She had her own ideas about discipline, and they 
were not lax, though kindly enough. My father re- 
membered how she, slipper in hand, chased him about 
the garden, calling laughingly to the dodging mischief- 
maker, “I can wait! I can wait! ”—and coming 
upstairs with the slipper after he thought himself safe 
in bed that night. Incidentally, she passed on to at 
least one of her children her own method! 

The ancestry of both my father’s father, David 
Burrell, and his mother, Elizabeth Felgar, was sub- 
stantial enough. 

David Burrell was the son of John Burrell and 
Margaret Grove. This John was the son of another 
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John, who with three brothers and two sisters had 
emigrated from Port o’Down, in County Armagh, 
Ireland, shortly before our Revolutionary War. The 
family, after a short stay in Philadelphia, moved on 
westward, its members settling in various parts of 
Pennsylvania. Though swept along with the great in- 
coming tide of Scotch-Irish, they were of Huguenot 
extraction, having been driven out of Alsace at the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. Stripped 
by their exile of considerable landed property, they 
managed to escape to England with sufficient funds 
and possessions to make them COMMISH ule above the 
average. | i 

They did not remain in England long, but soon 
found their way to Port o’Down, in Ireland, where 
they found themselves at home with quite a colony of 
Huguenot refugees. Most of these good folk were 
well-to-do; most were of good family. Their neigh- 
bours called them “the rich Huguenots,” yet when 
John Burrell and his brothers and sisters sailed away 
to the Land of Promise they seem to have taken no 
great wealth with them, but just enough to enable them 
to buy farmlands and forests in the hills of their new 
home. After the signing of the treaty of Fort Stanwix 
the Penns opened their land-office in Philadelphia, and 
opened the gates to an unending stream of immigrants 
that swept over western Pennsylvania. John Burrell, 
after leaving Philadelphia, settled in Cook Township; 
he lies buried in Pleasant Grove Cemetery, not far 
from Mount Pleasant, where my father, his great- 
grandson, was born. His wife, Margaret Grove, was 
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the daughter of “high-born” Holland Dutch folk 
whose farm adjoined the fields of the Felgar family. 

Elizabeth Felgar, my father’s mother, was the 
daughter of Ludwig (shortly Americanized to Louis) 
Felgar, descendant of a Swiss, Henry Felgar. Henry 
came to America by way of Germany, where he stayed 
long enough to intermarry with the “‘ Hochgeborene.” 
With his family he settled in Lebanon Township, in 
what is now, I understand, Lebanon County, about 
1782. His name is found on the militia rolls and tax 
returns as early as that year. His son, Ludwig—or 
Louis—was ten years old when the sailing vessel 
brought the household to the Philadelphia wharves. 
Ludwig, come to manhood on the Lebanon farm, mar- 
ried a Scotch immigrant’s daughter, Catharine Dunn, a 
lassie born on the ocean. Their daughter Elizabeth, 
born near Mount Pleasant in 1812, was my father’s 
mother. 

This sounds like rather dry reading! But after all, 
blood will tell—and tell much. Both lines of my 
father’s ancestry, as far as they have been traced, 
reveal good, clean blood. This last should be as much 
a matter of pride as the other, I take it, being the 
very fibre and sinew and brain and breeding that 
formed the choicest element in each of the several 
waves of pioneers sweeping westward over America. 
The meanest thing Robert Burns ever did was to sneer 
at his own ancestry: 


“But as for me— 
My ancient but ignoble blood 
Hath crept through scoundrels ever since the flood.” 
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He wrote that letter, I fear, not out of his knowledge 
of his ancestors but out of his new-grown Edinboro’ 
snobbery. Personally, I take a solid pride in looking 
back to see these generations of forthright Burrells 
and Groves and Felgars and Dunns, their faces to the 
west, building themselves into the very substance of 
our people and our land. Alsatian, Hollander, Swiss 
and Scot,—all followed the same star toward the 
setting sun, and mingled their blood in their common 
descendants. 

The white frame house in Mount Pleasant must 
have grown rather crowded, for seven children were 
born within its walls. John, the eldest, was a quiet, 
sober lad, not without a twinkle in his eye; when he 
was fourteen he was apprenticed to Mr. Cherry, the 
apothecary; he devoted a long, long life to his call- 
ing—he would have named it thus—as a druggist. For 
half a century he served as an elder in the church. 

Ludwig, the second son, bright, energetic, argumen- 
tative, signallized his entrance into his ’teens by writ- 
ing ‘“ Louis” instead of Ludwig as his given name. 
The greater part of his life was spent in business in 
Chicago, where he had the doubtful honour of being 
one of the first to have his affairs utterly wiped out 
by the Great Fire. He, like John, was for many years 
an elder in the church. Anna Matilda, the elder of 
two daughters, was “ Tildy” all her life to all the 
family; a sweet-faced girl, motherly, studious; my 
father’s earliest recollection of her shows her with her 
arm around him, little Davy, while she points out to 
him Orion’s Belt in the deep sky above the moun- 
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tains. She became the wife of Judge William Buckley, 
of Alabama. Henry came next, a mixture of shyness 
and mischief. He was “ full of life,’ my father once 
wrote me, “ but never did a mean thing.” Martha, 
the second daughter of the house, seems to have held 
a peculiar place in father’s heart; light-hearted and 
happy, yet tenderly solicitous for ‘‘ Davy,” the next- 
born, and the other younger boys, ‘“‘ Mattie” did her 
share of the mothering the little fellows received. 
Father spoke often of her sisterly care. 

Then came Daniel,—who “put my nose out of 
joint,” says my father; a tall, thin youngster who came 
to be my father’s natural antagonist in the family 
circle. The two boys wrestled and sharpened their 
wits on each other; but never a night came without 
the two, who slept together, rattling off the peace- 
making formula they had devised: ‘ Good-night — 
dearie — Be — a — good — boy — I — will — if 
— you — will — be — as — good — as — you — 
promise — Good-night! ” And so to sleep. Dan and 
big brother Henry both made fine records in the Civil 
War, and spent their lives as partners in business. 

After Daniel came Joseph Dunn, who was born after 
the family’s removal to Freeport, Illinois. My father 
rocked him in the cradle during his babyhood, and he 
followed my father into the ministry. His long and 
successful pastorate, first at Clinton, Iowa, and later 
in the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, was followed by notable work in the 
“'Y ” abroad during the World War, and that by the 
energetic direction of Church Extension in the Pres- 
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bytery of Brooklyn, which office he still fills. He and 
Daniel alone, of the brothers, remain at this writing. 

Life had its ups and downs even in Mount 
Pleasant, tucked away under the hills. There was no 
extravagance possible in the Burrell house. Indeed, 
the whole community lived simply and thriftily. One 
necessary of life was cheap; that was coal; it cropped 
out on every hillside, and was to be had for the pick- 
ing up. For the rest, the head of the house and the 
good-wife must needs cobble and sew and tend the 
kitchen-garden. 

There were flower beds and borders around the 
house,—pungent phlox, and tall hollyhocks, and “ love 
apples ” and mignonette grew there. At the back of 
the garden was the orchard, fragrant with rambo 
apples, with plum and green gage; and there was one 
gnarled and twisted old quince-tree, on whose low- 
spreading boughs the youngsters loved to foregather. 

It was one day in the spring of 1850, when my 
father and his sister Mattie were playing among the 
flowers, that she told him they were all going to move 
out west, to a fabulous country where were bears and 
lions and Indians. It was all true but the lions—and, 
too, the Indians were, by that time, innocuous enough 
in Illinois, the Promised Land in question. The chil- 
dren’s father was at the time out there looking for a 
new home. He had returned from one of his business 
trips up in the mountains to find that his partner, 
Fisher, had absconded with all the available funds of 
the firm. The business was wrecked. The financial 
loss was serious enough, but by far the most serious 
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result of the embezzlement was the shock to my grand- 
father’s faith in God and man. His partner had been 
a leader in the religious life of the village, a man 
prominent in office in the Covenanter Church, of which 
church grandfather was a member. For many a long 
year my grandfather’s whole life was embittered. He 
did not cross the threshold of a church, though he 
not only refrained from opposing his wife’s church- 
going, but commanded his children to obey her wish 
that they attend church and Sunday School. As for 
himself, he definitely renounced all religious beliefs, 
and became an open and avowed follower of Brad- 
laugh and Tom Paine. He kept The Age of Reason 
on the mantelpiece and the brandy bottle on the side- 
board. My father once told me he had never seen 
his father intoxicated; he had still too much of the 
Covenanter’s self-respect about him; but long years 
were to pass before Tom Paine and John Barleycorn 
were to leave the house together and forever. 

The thing that stands out most clearly, in those 
dark days, is the patience, the sweet-tempered con- 
stancy—with shrewd far-sightedness—of David Bur- 
rell’s little wife. Her husband’s loss of faith in his 
Saviour and his Bible was an almost unbearable grief 
to her soul. Her affection for him was so deep, and 
her religious devotion so thoroughgoing, that she spent 
many an agonized night in prayer and tears. But she 
had an unconquerable spirit. What turned her 
thoughts to Illinois I cannot surmise, beyond this, that 
all the countryside was talking of the golden oppor- 
tunity out yonder. It was in the air. She suggested 
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to her husband that he go west to explore the prairie- 
lands. She kept the proposal before him until, dis- 
couraged and embittered by his catastrophe, he at 
length departed. She stayed with the children, and 
nightly bade them add to their prayers the simple 
petition that God would “make father a Christian 
again.” Never was a prayer more heartily urged be- 
fore the throne of grace, and never was one more com- 
pletely and happily answered; but they must needs 
wait on the Lord. 

It was during these days, days that required all of 
the staunch little lady’s strength of body and soul, 
that my grandmother told my father, not once but 
many times, that it was in her heart to have him be- 
come a minister of the Gospel. This, to a mischievous 
youngster of six, and at such a time! 


II 


FREEPORT 


Y grandfather Burrell’s financial reverses, 
M although they played havoc with his 
religious convictions, had by no means 

daunted his spirit. He had grown up as a country 
boy, on the farm. His wife had always felt a great 
aversion to his business of horse-trading, with its many 
unpropitious associations and frequent absences from 
home. She urged him, heartily, to resume a farmer’s 
life. He agreed, and with that in view, made a long 
journey to what was, in that day, the western frontier. 
This was in the summer of 1850. In the autumn he 
returned with the cheering news that he had found a 
new home in a place called Rock Run, in northern 
Illinois, and had paid for an option on a good farm. 
The fall and winter were spent in preparation for what 
was then a difficult adventure. Out in the garden, 
before the frosts nipped the hollyhocks, father’s sister 
Mattie, the imaginative child of the household, fired 
the boy’s mind with wild tales of Indians and bears. 
In the house, the mother sewed and packed and 
planned the rehabilitation of the family fortunes. 
“Our eyes,” says my father, “ were like Abraham’s— 
turned with faith toward a country that we knew not.” 
The journey—my father calls it a “ voyage ”— 
began in the spring of 1851. Going overland to Pitts- 
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burgh, the family embarked there with all their house- 
hold goods, and steamed down the Monongahela to the 
Ohio, down the Ohio to the Mississippi, up the Mis- 
sissippi to the Illinois, and up the Illinois to the land- 
ing opposite the town of Peru, in the north-central part 
of Illinois. The journey was long, but the boat was 
comfortable, and the youngsters delighted in the fresh 
wonders revealed to their eager eyes at every turn of 
the stream. At night, the boat was tied up by the 
river-bank, and they were lulled to sleep by the songs 
of the negro deckhands. 

There were days when the children found nothing 
more exciting than counting the laden pecan trees 
along the bank, or watching the roustabouts as they 
loaded firewood by some farmer’s landing. The 
spring freshets had flooded the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, and the boat ploughed on, with miles of water 
spreading on either hand. So, moving slowly up the 
yellow Illinois, they came to the landing at Peru. 

The journey now led overland, as the crow flies, 
some seventy miles. The household goods were 
loaded on prairie-schooners, and the party set out 
across country. There were no roads; they followed 
the Indian trails and buffalo tracks over the broad 
prairies, where, frequently, the grass was above the 
horses’ backs. Now and then, the children found ex- 
citement enough, as the teams and heavy wagons were 
bogged down, in one of the many sloughs that had to 
be crossed. It was a rough journey, hard on horses 
and men; and, at the end, lay bitter disappointment. 
One day, toward sunset, they pulled in to the little 
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settlement of Rock Run and reached the farm on 
which my grandfather Burrell had paid his option, 
only to find another purchaser, with his family, already 
in possession. The man was respectable and kindly, 
and my grandfather had no desire to make trouble; the 
travellers were taken in and cared for, overnight, in 
frontier style, the boys sleeping in the hayloit. The 
next morning they went on to the nearest town, Free- 
port, destined to be the family home for many years. 

The town had grown up around the Indian village 
of Winneshiek. It was still a frontier settlement, 
although rapidly assuming the more dignified and 
orderly ways of a comfortable and prosperous county 
seat. There were still Indians, peaceable enough, in 
the neighbourhood of the town, and the Indian burying- 
ground, on the bank of the Pecatonica River, furnished 
gruesome interest for the Burrell boys. The gray 
wolves had not yet been driven out. Gus Broad, the 
barber of the old Winneshiek House, once took my 
grandmother and her children blackberrying beyond 
the town, only to have the party interrupted by the 
baying of wolves. Gus was not to be found! The 
mother bundled the youngsters into the wagon and 
drove at a mad gallop back to town. 

The line of demarcation between town and rolling 
prairie would have puzzled any man to find. Often I 
have heard my mother tell how her father, rising early, 
would call her and her sisters out into the backyard to 
see the quail that had come to feed with the chickens. 
Prairie-chickens and quail were sold by the string on 
the streets. Great flights of passenger pigeons, too, 
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promiscuously slaughtered, brought an annual surfeit 
of fowl to the table. 

During their first year in Freeport, the Burrell 
family lived in the Winneshiek House, a fairly com- 
fortable hotel named after the chief of the Winnebago 
Indians. My grandfather, failing to find a farm that 
Suited him, leased the hotel. My grandmother—up- 
standing little Covenanter!—consented, but only on 
condition that there should be no bar. But the 
settlers of Freeport were largely of German extraction, 
and wanted their lager; as for the rest, travellers and 
frontiersmen of a teetotal cast of conscience, were, in 
those days, few and far between. The temperance 
tavern was a losing venture, and the lease was soon 
transferred to other hands. Just about this time, there 
came an opportunity to purchase a supply-store, run 
by a German named Fred Busse. Busse had made a 
fortune, replenishing the gear and larders of the un- 
ceasing procession of frontier-folk, passing through 
Freeport, with their eyes set still further west. The 
business continued to prosper under its new manage- 
ment, and, before long, some of the older boys were 
engaged in it with their father; and the sign, which 
later read “ Burrell Brothers,” did not disappear from 
the location on Stephenson Street, until the year 1912. 
(All the Burrell grandchildren have blessed recollec- 
tions of its pickle-barrels—sweet, sour, and dill; of its 
sugar barrels—white, brown, and “ black,” out of the 
sticky depths of which came many a rich, dark-brown 
lump of sweetness! ) 

Father’s next recollection is of the little frame house 
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on Bridge Street, and of a certain place possessing 
horrific attractiveness to a small boy’s mind—the 
county jail, which stood directly across the street. He 
mentions two unforgettable incidents connected with 
the gloomy old building. I give them here, in his own 
graphic words: 


The constable called me one morning to come over, say- 
ing he had something to show me. As he was leading me 
in he asked if I knew Tom . Of course I did; all the 
boys of the town knew him for the good-for-nothing, 
drunken, only son of a widow. The constable showed me 
something laid out on chairs and covered with a sheet. He 
drew this back, disclosing the bloated, discoloured face of a 
victim of delirium tremens, and said, “ That’s Tom.” We 
had not noticed the entrance of a woman who, on seeing that 
face, threw herself forward with a cry that still rings in my 
ears, “‘O Tom, my boy, my little boy! ” The constable led 
me away without a word until we reached the gate; then he 
said, “‘ Davy, that’s what the drink will do. Let it alone! 
Always hate it!’ So I do. 


How much such an incident, taken alone, would have 
had to do with my father’s later opposition to the drink 
traffic, it is impossible to say. But taken along with 
the fact that his own father was at the time, although 
not a hard drinker, yet a steady one; coupled with the 
further fact, that my father appears to have been close 
in the confidence of a mother who hated the drink 
with all her big heart,—it means much to me. I can 
see the youngster, in his teens, hurrying away from 
that jail, unable for many a night to shake off the 
terrible vision of those two faces, the dead son’s and 
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the broken-hearted mother’s. You cannot root out of 
a man’s mind what, as a boy, he saw and heard. 


Once [he told us], when I was out on a watermelon ex- 
cursion with some older boys—my brother Henry among 
them—I had the misfortune to be caught im flagrante 
delictu. Johnny Newcome and I had been sent out as 
pursuivants to capture the fruit and place it within the reach 
of our more prudent coparceners, who, meanwhile, remained 
in the woods near by. We were awakened to a sense of 
danger by the barking of a dog. Johnny escaped, but the 
dog forcibly detained me as I was getting over the fence. 
Farmer Woolf arrived and led me to his kitchen, where he 
bound me with a clothes-line, telling his wife that he was 
going to take me to jail! I rode to town with him (a 
thousand miles and more), bound with ropes and in open 
view of everybody along the way. Frightened? Every 
nerve and fibre in my little body was scared to death! 
Just opposite the jail, right at my mother’s door, the Woolf 
unbound me, saying, ‘‘ Davy, never let me catch you again 
in my melon-patch! ” ‘Then and there I solemnly vowed 
that, when I grew up, I would kill that man and, if pos- 
sible, draw and quarter him. 

I hihi I had better go on with the story, for it has a 
sequel. During my pastorate in Dubuque, twenty-five 
years later, I was passing through a crowded railway-car, 
in the western part of Iowa, when I heard my name spoken. 
I turned to see who had called, and an old man, gray and 
benevolent, beamed on me with the question, ‘‘ Don’t you 
remember me?” I rummaged vainly through the past, 
until, suddenly, the face of the Woolf in the melon-patch 
stood before me. ‘“ Aha! ” said I, “ for years I’ve been 
looking for you, with a gun!’ Then my hand went out 
with my heart to the invitation of those kindly eyes as I 
added, “ But I haven’t my gun with me.” Which goes to 
show that time is a great healer. 
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Which illuminates, too, the mind and life of a small 
boys. Such things are as weather vanes in the wind. 
‘ Father, with Johnny Newcome, seems to have been 
fond of tagging along with the older fellows. In a 
memorable minstrel show, for which the boys prepared 
in secret and at great length in the woods above the 
town, the two youngsters were the clog dancers, and 
were to be billed as the “Infant Prodigies!” Re- 
hearsals took place on Saturday nights, and my father 
might not have been regular in attendance upon them, 
had it not been for the fortunate conjunction of his 
bedroom window and the roof of the lean-to, from 
which roof a handy rain-pipe led to terra firma. But 
the spectacle, for which such secret and arduous prep- 
arations were made, never, alas, took place. It ap- 
pears that some of the early white settlers had been 
buried in an old Indian cemetery, alongside the river. 
A new burial-ground having been chosen, on higher 
ground, the bodies of the fathers of the town were 
removed to this more fitting resting-place. The boys 
knew nothing of the undertaking. One night, when 
the members of the troupe had assembled as usual, on 
the outskirts of the town, they set out, through the 
pasture, to their rendezvous in the woods beyond. 
There, in the clear radiance of the full moon, they 
beheld a line of white coffin-boxes reared against the 
rail-fence! ‘We stood not upon the order of our 
going .’ my father remarks, “and we never 
had another show. So true is it, that conscience doth 
make cowards of us all! ” 

There were, in the towns of that day—lI imagine 
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that west was like east, in this respect—three institu- 
tions that bulked large, not only in the training, but 
in the social life of the young folk—School, Lyceum, 
and Church. These three were perpetual centres of 
attraction, and constituted a trio of mighty construc- 
tive agencies. As a fourth, one might add politics, at 
- which the boys played as eagerly as the men. 

It was actually the traditional ‘little red school- 
house’? which my father first attended, in Freeport. 
It stood just off the courthouse square, on a side-street. 
There was a pump in the bare yard before it. The 
teacher was Miss Louise Burchard, “ of blessed mem- 
ory.” Evidently a trustful soul, Miss Louise; for—so 
my father confesses privately—the lad was able, for 
a time, to impose upon her a successful system of fraud 
in the shape of bogus written excuses—as thus: “ My 
dear Miss Burchard: Will you kindly dismiss my son 
David at recess, as I have errands for him to do. 
Elizabeth Burrell.” But alas for genius! Miss Louise 
had a sister, Miss “ Frank ” Burchard, who came to 
assist in the school; and Miss Frances was not of a 
nature to permit of wool being pulled over her eyes for 
long together. She investigated the contents of the 
youngster’s pocket, and came upon a goodly number 
of excuses, artfully varied and carefully written. I 
draw the veil on subsequent proceedings—save for 
father’s own brief commentary: “ This,” he says, 
‘‘ closed my career as a forger.” 

The Intermediate School, to which my father very 
proudly advanced, occupied the lower floor of the High 
School building. Its teacher, of whom he speaks most 
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kindly and admiringly, was Horatio C. Burchard, 
father of the two young ladies with whom he had 
already dealt. Later, Mr. Burchard became the dis- 
trict’s Representative in Congress, and a good one, 
too; later still, he became more widely known as Di- 
rector of National Mints. He was a splendid teacher 
“of the old-fashioned sort.” ‘That phrase implies, to 
my mind, at least, the inclusion of the stern discipline 
of a supple birch-rod. Among the boys whom Mr. 
Burchard strove to lead in the strait and narrow way 
were several who, in after-life, became noted or no- 
torious, one or the other. There was Louis Stos- 
kopf—“ dear old Louis,” who distinguished himself as 
bow-oar in the famous Wilbur Bacon crew at Yale, 
and then proceeded to spend many long years as the 
able and beloved physician of Freeport. There was 
a lad named Ben—Ben what, deponent saith not—who 
became the envy of all the boys by his hectic career 
as a clown in John Robinson’s Circus, and subse- 
quently distinguished himself, in more fortunate but 
less spectacular fashion, as a sincere member of the 
Salvation Army. There, too, was Charles J. Guiteau— 
known to the: boys as Julius—of whom my father has 
often said that “he was never quite all there.” Gui- 
teau was hanged for killing President Garfield. 
Homer, and Pop—baldheaded from youth—and Ma- 
nasseh, Jim and Rollo—most of them appear to have 
become somebody; which is the main objective of all 
schools, great or small. 

Those were the days of straw-rides, on clear, cold 
winter nights—a bob-sled filled with hay, buffalo 
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robes, (they cost a dollar apiece in those days), and 
shouting, singing boys and girls; great belts of bells on 
the team in front; once in a while, an upset in a drift; 
and at the end, doughnuts and candy, and one’s best 
girl to see safely home! 

My father’s memories of High School were very 
clear and happy. Despite Mr. Burchard’s severity, 
there was a fine tang to the work. And work it was; 
though there is no need to go much into that. 

Following the old American custom, Friday after- 
noons were set apart for composition and declamation. 
Henry V. Freeman succeeded Mr. Burchard as head- 
master. He was fully as stern a disciplinarian as his 
predecessor, but he happened to be, also, an enthusiast 
in the field of rhetoric and oratory. At the tap of his 
bell the school would come to attention. ‘“‘ You have 
ten minutes,” he would say; “write about the first 
thing you see.”’ It was excellent exercise, and had its 
influence, I suppose, in developing my father’s powers 
of description, which were, I think, unusual. But, at 
times, it led to curious results. On one occasion, he 
happened to be seated in very uncomfortable prox- 
imity to the base-burner stove. His eye fell upon a 
knothole in the woodbox behind it; and on the ex- 
alted subject of The Knothole in the Woodbox, he 
wrote his essay, and carried off the prize. 

Declamation furnished plenty of fun, and, doubt- 
less, had its peaceable fruit in the pulpit graces of 
later years. My father speaks of the infinite pains 
taken by Mr. Freeman in rehearsing him in a piece, 
new to him, although familiar to older ears, the open- 
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ing couplet of which runs somewhat as follows: 


“A supercilious Nabob of the East, 
Haughty, being great; purse-proud, being rich . . . 


” 


The youngster on the platform, diffident in the ex- 
treme, frightened well-nigh out of his wits at being 
the cynosure of all eyes, ‘‘ popped out his words like 
a rapid-firing gun.” By patience and enthusiasm, Mr. 
Freeman cured him of that shortcoming, and is to be 
thanked for that degree of ease in the presence of an 
audience to which my father early attained. 

To any man, called to the platform, such confidence 
is an invaluable asset, especially when not the outcome 
of a vast conceit but the sedulously acquired result of 
practice and determination. My earliest recollection 
of my father as a preacher,—that of a sleepy bit of a 
lad with his head in his mother’s lap—is of his com- 
fortable ease and grace in the pulpit. This, of course, 
was largely due to the unusual thoroughness with which 
he prepared his sermonic material (of which more in a 
later chapter); it was also the result of a stubborn 
determination, even as a boy, to conquer diffidence. 

A hint of what was to happen when my father went 
to Andover, under the rigid discipline of ‘‘ Uncle Sam ” 
Taylor, comes out here in the midst of his High School 
life. He and an older boy, rejoicing in the ambitious 
name of “ Mark Antony,” had engaged in fisticuffs, 
during recess. They were called to the desk, there to 
sit, with their bloody faces turned toward the school, 
until after hours. School was dismissed, and Mr. Free- 
man turned to his duty. The two boys were made to 
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bend over and touch the floor, and the lath was 
applied. 

“Are you satisfied? ” asked the teacher. 

“Yes,” was Mark Antony’s prompt and feeling 
reply. Just as promptly my father replied, “‘ No! ” 

Mr. Freeman asked why. The lad explained that, 
while the schoolmaster had placed the blame on Mark, 
the major number of stripes had fallen on David. 

“‘ Did you count them? ” asked the principal. 

Of course! Eighteen for Mark, twenty for David! 

Mr. Freeman was amused and puzzled. ‘ What 
is to be done? ”’ he asked. 

“‘ Give Mark the lath again.” 

“It wouldn’t be fair to thrash him twice, and you 
but once. Suppose I thrash you both again? ” 

My father consented. The lath was administered, 
the strokes carefully counted, and justice was done. 

A small matter; and yet, not so small. When I look 
back over the years, and consider the men whose cause 
my father championed, simply out of a deep conviction 
that injustice was being meted out to them, I am in- 
clined to think that his stalwart sense of equity was 
largely developed during his school-years. 

Wednesday evenings, in Freeport High School, were 
given over to the meetings of two rival debating so- 
cieties. To this arena, with its grandiloquent gestures 
and flaming periods, the girls were invited—wherein, 
doubtless, lay the secret of the success of the debates. 
“The current problems of society,” says my father, 
“ together with those of the nations, were satisfactorily 
solved to the clapping of fair hands.” And he adds 
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this keen criticism of modern usage: “‘ There are no de- 
bating societies for modern youngsters, and the world, 
I think, is the poorer for the lapse. In consequence, 
logic is practically a lost art, in forum and pulpit; im- 
pressions pass for convictions, and the shepherd is suc- 
ceeded by the bell-wether as leader of the flock.” 

Along with the debating society went the lyceum. 
There was scarce a town in the State of Illinois which 
had not its lecture committee. Into these little com- 
munities were brought the distinguished speakers of 
the day. Wilcoxon Hall was the scene of Freeport’s 
lectures and addresses. My father was a frequent 
listener, taken in on one of the family’s season tickets. 
He heard men such as, I imagine, are not now heard 
in a single town in the land the size of Freeport. 
Among those who made a lasting impression on him 
were John B. Gough, the flaming temperance advo- 
cate; Horace Greeley; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Bayard 
Taylor; John G. Saxe; the two great abolitionists, 
Wendell Phillips and Fred Douglass, and another col- 
oured man unknown to-day, Ford Douglas, who my 
father thought was far more eloquent than Fred. 
Slavery was the burning topic of the hour. “ Mr. 
Carey, our minister, brought it into the pulpit with 
disastrous consequences. Colonel Mitchell and Mr. 
Brawley marched out of the church, with their fam- 
ilies, in the midst of the sermon; and the next Sunday, 
their pews were padlocked.” 

Those were the days of “ wildcat bills,” when every 
storekeeper kept on his counter the latest issue of The 
Bank-note Detector, showing the actual cash-value of 
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the paper money, issued so easily and so disastrously, 
by almost any sort of financial institution. When, in 
the fall of 56, Robinson’s Circus appeared in Freeport, 
my father and a certain bosom friend, on the lookout 
for spending-money, set up an ice cream and lemonade 
booth on the show-grounds. They did a rushing busi- 
ness: all the circus hands patronized them liberally, 
paying for their refreshments with ‘“ wildcat ” money, 
and taking change in silver. At the end of the day the 
boys were rich in paper, but utterly bankrupt in real 
money. Of how they managed to get enough to pur- 
chase the necessary daily “ jaw-breakers,” there is no 
record, save for one escapade, concerning which father 
claims the dual exemption of repentance and the stat- 
ute of limitations. 

It came about through the genius of one of his 
chums, a youngster clerking in the drug-store wherein 
my father’s older brother, John, was a partner. He 
promoted the coinage of Mexican quarters, then in 
common circulation, by the simple device of covering 
worn ‘‘ coppers ” with a thin, silver glaze. The boys 
found it easy to pass their counterfeits,—so easy, in 
fact, that their lawless adventure speedily ended, out 
of mere wholesome fright. That halted my father’s 
adventures in the realm of “easy money.” On the 
contrary, the experiences which were his, shortly after- 
ward, when he was compelled to work the larger part 
of his way through Andover and Yale, soon gave him 
a respect for honest toil and honest dollars which 
never left him to the end of his days. 

That was a glorious winter. The circus stayed in 
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Freeport, the company boarding in a hotel run by the 
father and mother of Frank Bedee, another of my 
father’s close friends. The big barns behind the hotel 
were used by the trapeze artists and tumblers for prac- 
tice grounds, the boys dividing their time between the 
barn and the hotel pantry. Round-eyed, munching 
Grandma Bedee’s caraway-seed cookies, they watched 
the antics of the circus-folk. The following summer 
they tried out, faithfully, a prescription given them by 
one of the clowns. Angleworm oil, he stated, well 
rubbed in, would insure them supple joints, like his 
own. ‘The prescription was a failure; the boys dis- 
covering, as my father puts it, ‘that angleworms are 
the least oleaginous of dead or living things.” 

These are but fragments of the picture of a harum- 
scarum boy, possessed of boundless energy, in a town 
then in process of transformation from frontier life to 
the more sedate and ordered career of later and lovelier 
days. The youngster seems to have been hard to hold. 
He played hookey from school, once too often. 
Between his mother and his more sober brother John 
a compact was made, and Davy was taken from school, 
and apprenticed in the drug-store of Emmert and Bur- 
rell. It was “hard lines” for him—to use one of his 
favourite phrases of later days. The hours were long, 
the chores which brother John invented, many, and the 
boy had an abundance of restless vigour. 

His career as an apothecary, however, came to a 
tragical end, after a few weeks. Like every other boy 
in town, he was a clandestine reader of the heart- 
stirring pages of The New York Ledger. Sylvanus 
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Cobb’s serial—never to be forgotten by any of that 
generation—entitled The Gun-maker of Moscow, was 
running in its pages, at the time. Father kept his 
copies hidden behind a barrel, in the basement of the 
store. 


It was a cold winter [he writes], and my best oppor- 
tunities for reading came, when slow-running tar or varnish 
was called for. It chanced, however, on one ill-fated oc- 
casion, that a gallon of alcohol was required; and alcohol, 
before the war, was a high-priced commodity. I went 
down the cellar stairs with alacrity, turned on the faucet, 
and drew the Ledger from its hiding-place. The previous 
week had left the Gun-maker in a dungeon, chained, 
wounded and facing death. Would he escape? I read on 
and on until I was recalled to the commonplaces of an un- 
romantic world by the abrupt silence of the stream. The 
barrel of alcohol was empty, and the earthen floor was 
drenched! I was bareheaded, and it was a cold, cold day; 
but loosing the bar of the snow-covered cellar door, I 
managed somehow to lift it and made my way through the 
deep alley to my mother’s house, a mile away. So ended 
my hopes of a medical career, for which I shall always re- 
gard Sylvanus Cobb as my faithful friend and benefactor. 


The next morning David was sent back to school, 
with the promise of big brother John—at once the 
sternest and kindest of men, his whole life long—that, 
in due time, he should go to college at Beloit, not 
many miles away. That spring he set himself to his 
books with a zest that carried him well through the 
term. His diffidence was still a handicap; he never 
forgot the teacher that laughed at his blushes. But he 
studied late o’ nights, finding some outlet for his feel- 
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ings in tying a string to his ankle before tumbling 
into bed, bouncing out when the bigger boys pulled it 
at half-past five (on a fair morning), and trotting 
down to the swimming-hole, under Cedarville bridge. 
Thence to breakfast and to school. 

The financial crisis of °’57 was drawing near. 
“Pocket money ” was scanty,—barely enough to pay 
for a ticket to “‘ Esther, the Beautiful Queen,” at Wil- 
coxon’s Hall. But fortune presently turned. The 
Rockford Daily News needed a Freeport correspond- 
ent, and the youngster secured the position—“ sight 
unseen.”’ Every morning he rose before daybreak and 
wrote his news-letter, signed ‘‘ Stephenson.” For two 
years he kept this up, undiscovered, until unfortunately 
he injected politics into his news! The editor of a local 
weekly promptly roasted him, and the boy writhed 
helplessly. His sister ‘ Tilly ” found him sitting be- 
fore a tear-blotted manuscript. ‘‘ So you’re ‘ Stephen- 
son’! ” she said. ‘ Well, go to bed; and I'll attend to 
this.” And she did, in fine style. Davy had to con- 
fess to Mrs. D. G. Croly—*‘ Jennie June ’”—who was 
local editor. She asked him to call, but he was too 
diffident. Fifty years later they met, and she beamed 
while he lamented the untimely end of his lucrative 
toil as a society reporter. 


Til 
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the Middle West, presented a far more stirring 

scene than such a contest offers, nowadays. 
Picture my father, a lad in his teens, proud captain of 
a company of young “ Wide-awakes,” marching in a 
Fremont torchlight procession. Down Stephenson 
Street, behind a clamorous and brazen band, they move 
under the deep shadows of the maples. The boys 
wear oilcloth capes for protection against the dripping 
torches on their shoulders. ‘Their banner reads in 
flaming letters: ‘‘ The Pathfinder and Fair Jessie.” 
The girls, arms entwined, stand on the wooden side- 
walks, to see the self-conscious young heroes stretch- 
ing their stride to keep up the pace. Down by the 
courthouse, the procession halts. There is a rush for 
the platform, which the Party’s dignitaries—beaver 
hats and all—are mounting. And, now, they stand 
close-packed for hours, while a thin man wearing a 
pugnacious little beard, delivers a harangue in broken 
German-English. Carl Schurz is the speaker’s name; 
he is lately from Germany, fugitive from the mili- 
tarism that is driving many likely young fellows across 
the sea, to the land of the free; later he is to become 
one of the heroic leaders in the defense of the Union. 

38 


\ POLITICAL campaign in the fifties, and in 
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Alas! despite the eloquence of the fiery Teuton and 
many another orator, on many a platform, James 
Buchanan is elected. ‘‘ The most amiable incom- 
petent,” says my father, looking back over more than 
seventy years, ‘‘ who ever undertook to steer a vessel 
over a stormy sea.” 

In politics, my grandfather Burrell was an ardent 
Free Soiler. Like all his neighbours, he devoured the 
news of the political arena, and debated every fresh 
development. He was a great admirer of Seward. 
Lincoln, he regarded, at first, with some suspicion: 
“that country lawyer,” he called him. Yet even at 
that, he, in common with many other men in Illinois, 
and beyond, could not fail to recognize in the lanky 
Kentuckian, the promise of future greatness. Lincoln 
was in Freeport, at various times, before his contest 
with Stephen A. Douglas turned the eyes of the nation 
in his direction. My father once told me of how his 
father hurried into the house one memorable day and 
bade the boy put on his best bib and tucker and run 
along with him. They went over to the Brewster 
House, Freeport’s new hotel, and entering the lobby, 
crossed to a tall, ungainly, homely looking man. 

“Mr. Lincoln,” said David Burrell, “I want my 
boy Davy to shake hands with you.” 

Lincoln unfolded his tall form, bent over, and 
gravely shook hands. Then he put a big hand on the 
youngster’s head and in his high pitched voice said, 
“God bless you, sonny! ” 

That was my father’s only personal contact with 
Abraham Lincoln. Like any other youngster, he 
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thought little of it at the time. But the interest of 
the small-town folk of Dlinois in Abraham Lincoln 
continued to intensify. Shortly afterward, an event 
took place in Freeport that was destined to produce a | 
lasting effect on American political life. Every boy 
in Freeport was in the thick of it, of course, a stronger 
partisan than his own father. That event was the 
Freeport Debate between Stephen A. Douglas and 
Abraham Lincoln. After that stirring day my father 
was left with a romance and affection for Lincoln that 
never died. He has described it in a clear-cut picture: 


The Fremont campaign of ’56 had been vigorously 
pushed along the Northern tier of counties in Illinois; and 
the newly organized party had many converts. My father 
was one of these prisoners of hope. 

The name of Douglas was already one to juggle with. He 
had crossed swords on the floor of the Capitol, and else- 
where, with Webster, Chase, Crittenden, Trumbull and 
other intellectual athletes, and had proven himself a foeman 
worthy of their steel. 

Mr. Lincoln was a trained speaker, though his career had 
been less brilliant. At the bar, and on the stump, he had 
vindicated his power as a master of argument and ready 
wit. The people had come to believe in his sterling in- 
tegrity and patriotism. They called him Honest Abe; and 
their verdict was, “‘ You can trust him.” 


On the morning. of the appointed day, the people 
came thronging into Freeport, from all the surround- 
ing country. The friends of Mr. Douglas were san- 
guine as to the outcome, because their champion had 
won his laurels on many a well-fought field. The 
friends of Mr. Lincoln, also, were hopeful, but not 
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without misgiving. All felt that great issues were at 
stake. It was a time of omens; the Civil War was 
drawing on apace; a smell of powder was in the air: 


The sound of fife and drum at length announced the fact 
that one of the processions was leaving the Pecatonica 
bridge and marching up the Main Street. In front came 
a charcoal wagon with high flaring sides, drawn by six 
horses. Up aloft sat ‘ Wilse” Shaffer, afterward chief of 
General Butler’s staff, a merchant of the town and an ac- 
complished whip. Beside him sat Mr. Lincoln, tall and 
thin almost to emaciation; his six-feet-four inches em- 
phasized by a very literal stove-pipe hat. The rear seats of 
the wagon were occupied by Mr. Lincoln’s advisory com- 
mittee and other distinguished citizens. Then came a 
cavalcade of young women, dressed to represent the various 
States of the Union. This was followed by a line of 
“‘ prairie schooners,” that is, farm wagons with canvas tops, 
but the canvas had been removed for this occasion and the 
frames trimmed with leafy boughs; for this was distinctly 
an affair of the people. It was a muster of the Third 
Estate. 

The other procession, which followed presently, was of 
a different character. It was an array of carriages, chariots 
of the mighty, though somewhat motley, in the necessity 
of the case. In the van came a brass band, playing, “ Lo, 
the Conquering Hero Comes” ; then an open barouche in 
which sat Mr. Douglas, a trifle over five feet tall, and be- 
side him Colonel James Mitchell, a gentleman of the old 
school, well known throughout the West as a stalwart ad- 
herent of the Bourbon faith. The lesser lights followed in 
more modest equipages, and the rank and file of partisans 
came trooping in their wake. 


The meeting was in an open field in the outskirts 
of the town. I remember, as if it were but yesterday, 
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the excitement pent up in my young bosom as I stood 
beside my father in the jostling crowd, waiting for the 
opening of the debate. The two gladiators sat on 
opposite sides of the platform, surrounded by their 
henchmen. The contrast was so striking and so 
greatly to the disadvantage of Mr. Lincoln that my 
young heart sank within me. 


The debate was opened by Mr. Lincoln who, as every- 
body knows, was a lank, cadaverous, homely man; but his 
face bespoke the gift of honest common sense, and there 
was a most captivating twinkle in his eyes. He began in 
a low voice with his hands behind him. His gestures were 
few, though now and then his long index finger did 
valiant service. There was little or no ranting or sawing 
of the air. As he proceeded, his thin voice rose to a 
higher pitch. He won, and held the attention of his hear- 
ers. He reasoned with them in plain Anglo-Saxon. He 
laid hold of current problems with a bony grip of irre- 
sistible logic, now and then relieving the tension with a 
parenthetic but always relevant ‘“‘ That reminds me.” And, 
occasionally, he pointed a thin finger at his opponent, 
which seemed to worry him. As the speech went on, the 
fears of the boy of thirteen vanished and hope mounted . 
on exultant wings. His man was better than he looked! 
And he was making his point; which was the main matter 
after all. The merits of the argument—on which future 
issues, lurid with the flames of battle, were depending— 
did not gravely impress this youthful hearer; it was suf- 
ficient for him that his tall champion was coming off with 
flying colours. 

His opponent rose to reply. Despite his inferior stature, 
Judge Douglas was one of the most imposing figures I 
have ever seen. His massive head with its leonine locks, 
his strong, square features and eager eyes flashing from 
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beneath a broad, high forehead, proclaimed him a born 
orator. He was rightly called “the Little Giant.” His 
voice, a deep, resonant basso, could be heard distinctly 
by every one in the vast assembly. Not a word was lost. 
He was one of the last of the old Websterian school of 
orators, dignified, studiously rhetorical, smooth and oro- 
tund, at times flamboyant, but always impressive and com- 
manding. I recall little or nothing of his discourse, in 
particular, but his native eloquence thrilled every fibre of 
my being. 


This was on August 27, 1858. Lincoln, that day, as 
all the world knows, sacrificed his chances for the 
Senatorship by challenging Douglas with that electric 
‘second question” ; while, at the same moment, he 
killed Douglas’s chances for the Presidency: the Little 
Giant straddled in his answer and thereby lost the 
Southern vote—as Lincoln knew would happen. Two 
years after the crucial debate my grandfather came 
home after watching the bulletin boards for news from 
the Free Soil Convention in the Wigwam at Chicago. 
His wife called out a question from upstairs. ‘‘ Oh, 
they’ve nominated that country lawyer from down 
Sangamon County,” he called back disgustedly. He 
had wanted Seward. It was not long, however, be- 
fore he swung heartily into line for the country law- 
yer. On Election Day, 1860, Freeport turned out 
once more to hear Douglas, canvassing, in his own 
behalf, for the Presidency. My father heard and saw, 
and never forgot the spectacle of that haggard man, 
hoarsely defending his fatal policy. A year later, 
Douglas was dead. Abraham Lincoln was at the helm 
of the Ship of State. 
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No boy brimming with vitality could have passed 
through the fifties, in Illinois, without having lasting 
impressions made on his mind. Always, afterward, my 
father loved—almost worshipped—Lincoln; and all his 
life he maintained, in his public addresses, a militant 
patriotic note that, I think, was first struck in his 
heart when, as a youngster in his early ’teens, he met 
and heard Lincoln, and felt his hand upon his head. 

During 1856 a great religious revival had been 
Sweeping over the east. News of it began to reach 
Freeport, and a quickening began in that town. A 
man rose in prayer-meeting, one night, in the Pres- 
byterian Church, to tell how a certain New York mer- 
chant, in the noonday prayer-meeting on Fulton 
Street, had fired men’s hearts by reciting a rhymed 
description of his conversion: 


“Where’er we go, we always say, 
‘What's the news? What's the news? 
Pray, what’s the order of the day? 
What’s the news? Whai’s the news?’ 


“ Oh, I have got good news to tell: 
My Saviour hath done all things well; 
Hath ransomed me from death and hell! 
That’s the news! That’s the news!” 


The words made a deep impression on father. They 
were in his mind when he went to bed. The next 
morning, at school, one of the boys, Ed Smith, flipped 
a bit of paper over to my father’s desk. He opened 
it up; on it was written, “ John 3: 16.” When school 
was out for the day, the two youngsters went to the 
Smiths’ barn, and climbed up to the haymow. Ed 
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said he had accepted Jesus Christ as his Saviour. He 
urged my father to do likewise. There among the 
hay the boys knelt and prayed—another “ haystack 
prayer-meeting,” even if up in the mow, and indoors! 
But my father held off; he was not ready. 

Then came the protracted meetings in the Methodist 
Church. The Burrell children were forbidden to go. 
Their father, although he never set foot in church dur- 
ing those years, insisted that the rest of the family 
attend the Presbyterian Church regularly. That much 
of his Covenanter upbringing stayed by him, and al- 
though his own faith was gone, he saw to it that his 
family maintained its religious integrity. And another 
element of his early training still remained—his prej- 
udice against the ‘‘ shouting Methodists.” 

Nevertheless, my father stole off to the meetings. 
They were not lacking in fervour, either in prayer, or 
exhortation, or in the singing of the old revival hymns. 
One night, the people sang until the roof rang— 


“Come to the Lord and seek salvation. 
Sound the praise of His dear Name. 
Glory, honour and redemption! 
Christ the Lord has come to reign ”— 


and the boy, Davy, was carried off his feet. He knelt 
at the mourners’ bench with a number of other peni- 
tents, young and old. 

That was not the end of it, however. One night 
Ed Smith, my father and half-a-dozen other boys, 
slipped into the basement of the Presbyterian Church 
and held a prayer-meeting of their own. One after 
another, the boys stood and avowed their allegiance to 
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Christ. My father, his knees trembling under him, 
rose and made the first open confession of his faith in 
his Saviour. Then the lads sang a hymn my father 
never ceased to love: 


“?’Tis done, the great transaction’s done; 
I am my Lord’s and He is mine. 
He drew me, and I followed on, 
Charmed to confess the Voice divine.” 


Not so many years later, there was to come a dark 
time when he was to grope his way, for a while, through 
the mists of doubt. But never did he wholly lose his 
grip on the saving Hand. 

There were thirteen boys and girls in the next 
Catechism Class, in the Presbyterian Church. My 
father was a faithful attendant, but Mr. Carey, the 
minister, thought him too young to unite with the 
church. The boy was broken-hearted—until one for- 
tunate day, when, turning Martin’s Corner, he came 
face to face with Mrs. Carey. “ Davy,” she said, 
“wait a moment. Aren’t you going to join the 
church? ” 

“No, ma’am. All the others are, but I can’t.” 

“Why not? ” 

‘Because the minister doesn’t want me to. He’s 
persuaded my mother not to let me.” 

““ Davy, do you love the Saviour? ” 

Sure ldo.” 

“Then hang on like a beaver, Davy, and my hus- 
band will give in.” 

And give in he did. My father joined the church 
with the rest of the young folk. 
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John Bally was his first Sunday school teacher. 
Bally was a carpenter, humble and ignorant in matters 
of scholarship, but not ignorant of the grace of God, 
nor of his Bible. The boys played all sorts of jokes 
on this good man, but he kept them on, and in his 
heart, through the years. It was half a lifetime later, 
that my father received a letter from the wife of a 
minister out in Dakota, saying that a crippled old 
fellow, an itinerant distributor of tracts who peddled 
goods to pay his way, had recently died in their vil- 
lage, loved and respected by all who knew him; and 
that his last request was, that my father be notified 
of his death. The stone over his grave is inscribed 
simply, ‘To the Memory of John Bally: He Was a 
Good Man.” He was one of those who had a hand 
in the shaping of a boy. 

The Presbyterian Church of Freeport had little 
beauty to commend it. The walls were covered with 
‘“‘marbled ” paper, and the pulpit was canopied in 
the same way. The Burrell pew, well toward the front, 
was always full. The head of the house was never 
present, but he saw to it that his children were, to- 
gether with their mother. In the “Amen Corner” to 
the right of the pulpit sat Mr. DeForest, the banker, 
whose two small daughters, Clarissa and Susie, were 
fair, and good to look upon. Dr. Carey, tall and 
cadaverous, preached long sermons, well weighted 
with doctrine. My father said he “ had no terminal 
facilities.” That fact, however, made little or no dif- 
ference to the two youngest of the Burrell children, 
who, when the text was announced, laid their heads in 
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their mother’s lap, and slept right through to the clos- 
ing prayer. My father stood in great awe of the sol- 
emn preacher, until one summer day when, man and 
boy, they fished the Pecatonica side by side, and the 
youngster, discovering the older man’s well-concealed 
vein of fun, lost all fear of him forever. 

Across the rear of the church ran a deep gallery, 
the centre of which was occupied by the choir, clus- 
tered about a melodeon. On Sunday nights, this gal- 
lery was the rendezvous of the older boys and girls; 
but on Sunday afternoons my father was enabled to slip 
up there alone. Under one of the rear seats was a 
box of old and worn Bibles, and dismembered books 
from the Sunday school library. Many a rainy after- 
noon my father lay curled up in a gallery pew, devour- 
ing the torn pages that told the harrowing trials of 
some godly Sunday-school-library youngster, or—this 
was a veritable fascination—the visions in the Book of 
Revelation—dragons, scarlet women, battles in the air, 
a Rider on a white horse! This was the boy’s only 
Sabbath dissipation, save one—an occasional walk to 
the cemetery with his father. 

David Burrell, the elder, despite his bitterness and 
loss of faith, was still, at bottom, the old Cameronian. 
Though the revival of ’57 did not seem to affect him, 
the time came, a year or two later, when the prayers 
of his household were strangely and suddenly answered. 
One Sunday afternoon my father was standing by his 
mother’s knee in the sitting-room, when the door of 
his father’s room opened. David Burrell came out, 
with a decanter in one hand and the Age of Reason 
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in the other. As he passed the stove he stopped, 
opened the door, and threw the book on to the red 
coals. Their hearts in their throats, his family watched 
him, as he went down the garden-walk. At the back 
fence he halted, and lifting the bottle above his head, 
sent it crashing against a post. Then he returned, 
passed through the sitting-room, opened his own door, 
but before entering it turned, and said, ‘‘ Well, this 
is the end of it.” That night, when his wife took down 
the family Bible to lead the children in evening wor- 
ship, he came in, and took it from her. ‘ Wife,” he 
said, ‘‘ let me take my place.” At next Communion, 
he joined the church, and never again was his faith 
shaken. He fell into the habit of reading at length 
the Bible he had so long scorned. His return to faith 
was a great surprise to his children, but none at all 
to his wife, who had always looked for an answer to 
her prayers. The father’s re-dedication of himself 
proved a great blessing to the household. The young- 
sters had always sung together; and now their father 
added his voice, he and the mother running through 
old fugues, with many a florid run and grace-note. 
I can remember my grandmother sitting in her old 
rocking-chair, singing in her clear, thin voice the fugue 
she had sung with her husband: 


“Fly like a youthful hart or roe 
Over the hills where spices grow. . . 


IV 
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vf “HE other day, while going over some of my 

father’s books, I came upon an old copy of 

Playfair’s Geometry. The blank leaves at 
the front and back of the book were well scribbled over 
with propositions, diagrams, and abbreviations, all in 
a pencilled back-hand as clean-cut and well-formed as 
the manuscripts of father’s latest sermons. Along 
the edge of one page runs a note: “Immo vero. Exam. 
Perhaps. Mind your oculus, or Ike Carlton will catch 
you asleep. Our Lit. friends will come along.” The 
opposite page is covered with curlicues and many 
nervous repetitions of the one pregnant word ‘‘ Exam- 
ination.” 

The blank half-page at the end of Book 1, is filled 
with a beautifully pencilled inscription which might 
well serve—if what I have described above does not 
serve better—as an introduction to my father’s life at 
Andover. ‘“ Feb. 10, 1863,” it commences; ‘ Euclid. 
Studied at Phillips Andover by D. J. Burrell, Class of 
63. Motto ‘Opus finis coronat.”’? (And was there 
among the academies and schools of the sixties one 
whose youngsters, trained to a fine Spencerian hand 
and a classicized mind, could have escaped a class 
motto?) ‘Uncle Sam—Principal. Bully old fel. 
(with a curlicue). S.H. Taylor, LL. D. Teacher in 
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Mathematics, Mr. Ike N. Carlton, A. B—Good boy. 
Recite in No. 5—11% A.M. 334 P. M.—Thursday 
P. M. Friday all day. Saturday A. M. Andover 
FP: O.;Box 153.) 1863.” 

It was in the winter of 1860, that his family decided 
that my father should go to Andover, to finish his prep- 
aration for Yale. After his misadventure with the al- 
cohol barrel in the cellar of the drug-store, his school- 
ing had been resumed with a new sobriety and deter- 
mination, duly rewarding the affectionate patience of 
his older brother, John, his self-constituted mentor. 
Never, since the journey down the Ohio from Penn- 
sylvania, had he been twenty miles from Freeport. 
The half-grown boy, sensitive, homesick, travelled by 
water from Chicago to Ogdensburg, N. Y.—a lonesome 
youngster on a Lake steamer—this last, in the interest 
of the slim family purse. ‘“‘ My underclothes,” he 
writes in his confidential memoir, “ were of canton 
flannel; my. overcoat was a reconstruction, into which 
my dear mother had stitched her untiring love.” 

At Andover, the boy found himself in an atmosphere 
both severe and stirring. Provision for students was, 
for the most part, quite primitive; one took care of his 
own room, fed his own fire, fetched his own pitcher of 
water. Spartan simplicity, and under a discipline even 
more Spartan. ‘‘ Uncle Sam” Taylor, the Principal, 
is justly and succinctly summed-up by my father, in 
one sentence: “An eminently wise instructor, and a 
very foolish disciplinarian;”—yet, vide supra, “a bully 
old fel.!’? My father was not long on the school 
campus, before feeling the severity of the good man’s 
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wrath. In less than a fortnight after his arrival, he 
was caught smoking and alas, playing euchre—‘ two 
simple attainments [he writes from the eminence of 
fourscore years|: which were regarded in the West as 
stepping-stones to manhood, but in Andover, as un- 
pardonable.” The outcome was immediate and lasting. 
A letter to the elder Burrell informed the father that, 
unless his boy were placed, at once, under the legal 
guardianship of Dr. Taylor, he could no longer stay 
at the Academy. The condition was complied with, 
and “‘ thereafter [writes my father], my guardian led 
me a life.” Yet the boy had spunk enough: “It is a 
grim satisfaction to remember, at this distance,” he 
says, “that I reciprocated in kind.” There were for- 
bidden joys—a secret journey into the neighbouring 
city of Lawrence, then by no means the sordid, be- 
grimed city of to-day; an excursion along the Shaw- 
sheen River or along Indian Ridge; possibly a walk in 
Love Lane, with one of the girls of “ Abbot Fem. 
Sem.,” or a sleigh-ride to Lowell, past old Ben Butler’s 
house. There were secret societies, too, in brave im- 
itation of awesome college fraternities. Life, despite 
“Uncle Sam,” was not wholly bereft of beer and 
skittles. | 

On the way from Latin Commons, where he roomed, 
David Burrell would pass the Abbot house. Every 
morning, going to early morning prayers, the boys 
found—in apple-time—a basket of red-cheeked fruit 
standing on the top of Mrs. Abbot’s wooden pump. 
A drink from the good woman’s well, an apple from 
her basket to munch on the sober road to prayers— 
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and it is not hard to imagine that one sat with some 
measure of resignation through Dr. Taylor’s morning 
invocations. My father puts it on record that, what- 
ever mysterious accidents happened to other orchard- 
crops in the neighbourhood, Mrs. Abbot’s trees were 
not molested. She had a daughter, “ rosy-cheeked, a 
very precocious maid,” who is known to the world to- 
day as the wife of the late Francis E. Clark, known as 
“Father Endeavour” by the young folk of all the 
world. In the Abbot album, on the occasion of his 
last visit to Andover, my father was shown the picture 
of a boy, wearing a wide-winged butterfly tie, and with 
his smooth hair combed down over his ears. ‘“‘ How 
vividly,” he says, ‘“‘do I remember the pride I had in 
that tie! ” 

Then, there was Sam Thompson. He was a revered 
senior when my father was a middler at Andover, but 
he proved a sturdy friend. From time immemorial, 
the middlers had published a mock programme of the 
graduation exercises of the seniors. The faculty 
frowned upon the custom, and the senior class an- 
nually undertook to secure and destroy the libellous 
leaflet. This particular year, ‘“ Uncle Sam” had ad- 
vised the middlers that the direst penalty would be 
imposed upon any boy, having anything to do with 
the project. But “ Uncle Sam ” had spoken too late: 
the programme had been taken to a printing establish- 
ment in Boston. The middlers—of whose secret com- 
mittee my father was one—waited in vain for the de- 
livery of the bundle of bogus programmes. The day 
before Commencement, Sam Thompson, who was sec- 
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retary of the senior class, put in an appearance in my 
father’s room, to announce that there was a bulky 
package over in his room, addressed to him. Both 
parties had patronized the one printer, who had thought 
to save trouble, by sending both packages to one ad- 
dress! ‘I suspect,” said Sam, ‘‘ that these are mock 
programmes. But that’s neither here nor there. Come 
and get your package; but—watch out! ” 

The magnanimity of Thompson proved greater than 
its possessor could have expected. The mock pro- 
gramme, which was duly circulated on the campus that 
night, contained an exasperating allusion to the cold 
shoulder turned to Thompson by a certain young lady, 
known as Lillie Phelps. My father fortunately adds 
the romantic and tragic sequel: ‘‘Sam Thompson went 
off to the war, and carried with him, when he fell, Miss 
Lillie’s talisman. Those who knew Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and The Gates Ajar, will identify Sam with the 
chivalric hero of her tale.” 

Abbot Female Seminary, only a short and sentimen- 
tal walk from the Academy, was the one constant 
centre of attraction for the boys. It chanced that my 
father, on his way thither to call on a certain young 
lady, fell in with Wolcott McKenny, bound on a sim- 
ilar visit to another girl. 


Whereupon [says my father], a trifling wager was made 
as to which would outstay the other. The retiring bell 
rang and, despite the rather pointed intimation of our 
young hostesses, we both stayed on. The “lights out ” 
bell rang, and neither of us moved. As ill-luck would have 
it, I sat nearer the door than Mac; so that, when Miss 
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Pheebe McKean, the head mistress, entered, it was I that 
she took ignominiously by the ear and led out, with the 
injunction to come no more. Thus was I summarily de- 
prived of one of my chiefest joys. But “all’s well that 
ends well.” At the next reception, given to the members of 
the incoming senior class, when students were accustomed 
to pair off with their best girls, I was gravely introduced by 
Uncle Sam to Miss Phebe McKean, with a request that I 
serve her with refreshments. ‘‘ Have we ever met before? ” 
she asked. If she couldn’t remember, why should I? ‘ Our 
pupils are permitted to receive on Thursday nights,” she 
added, ‘‘ and if you have any acquaintances among them, 
I am sure they would be glad to receive you.” Think of 
these two considerate old teachers, combining in this way, in 
my behalf! Which fable promotes the thought, that, pos- 
sibly, even Caligula and Bloody Mary, had a humorous 
twinkle, somewhere in the remote corners of their sangui- 
nary eyes. 


Which remark indicates, all too clearly, the antago- 
nism which, as a lad, my father felt toward those two 
notable teachers. He must have been more sensitive 
than one would ever have dreamed—more conscious, 
particularly, of old Dr. Taylor’s over-strictness, which 
led him to treat a schoolboy, a thousand miles from 
home, and entrusted to his paternal care, with injus- 
tice. Recalling other words spoken in my hearing, I 
am convinced that my father never, his life long, over- 
came the feeling that he had been unfairly treated. 
“The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” 
indeed. Any one of us, looking backward to his school- 
days, has a clear recollection of but two teachers— 
the one who made a subject alive, and the one who, 
by his injustice, hurt his pupil’s soul. 
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Yet the boy worked hard. He found odd chores to 
do, which added a few “bits ” to his thin purse. He 
studied assiduously and well, and, on graduating, 
shared with Paul Wentworth the highest stand in his 
class. He worked by his German student-lamp far 
into the night. Indeed, it must have been, largely, 
while he was at Andover, that he learned—what most 
students never know—how to suck the meat from the 
orange, and leave the shrunken skin. In quite a few 
years of association with students, I have met only a 
bare handful of men, able to study with profit and 
without waste. My father had this quality, I think, 
beyond all but two or three of the men I have ever 
known. Pick up, at random, a book in his library, 
and there on the margin of a certain page, you will find 
the pencilled line or bracket, that indicates the heart 
of the book; indeed, not seldom, I have found, to my 
chagrin, the heart pen-knifed out! He read quickly, 
alertly, testing everything as he went along. What was 
worth his while, he retained and digested; the rest, he 
set aside. The process of education at Andover was 
a mental drill, that would, I imagine, put to shame any 
of our modern classrooms. “ Burrell—blackboard!”’ 
and Burrell would march up, chalk the problem on the 
board, put down its demonstration to the least detail, 
prove it, and then, pointer in hand, proceed to its ex- 
planation. A single mistake, and it was—“ Burrell, 
sit down!’ To the last year of his life my father 
could go over his Euclid, proposition by proposition, 
corollary after corollary. Similarly with his Latin and 
Greek; they were mastered, for life; Uncle Sam took 
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his boys through Homer’s catalogue of ships as in- 
exorably as Ike Carlton conducted them through Play- 
fair’s theorems. 

One day, some thirty-five years ago, my brother 
Norman and I rummaged through the shelves of my 
father’s study in old Westminster Church, Minneapolis. 
We found a small, brown-backed schoolbook that set 
us smiling. It was a Manual of Elocution, dating 
back to old Andover days. In the back of it, we found 
a set of drawings: a youth in tight-ankled trousers, 
posturing and gesturing in attitudes intended to por- 
tray every conceivable form of human—or inhuman— 
emotion. Rage, hate, disgust, contempt, joy, aspiration, 
negation—all were there, with scores of others. Many 
a time, for years after, we mimicked them. Yet I can 
‘see now, behind that grandiloquent little volume, the 
years spent by a half-grown, awkward boy in so close 
a practice of elocutionary method that, in later years, 
he was more at ease on the platform than most of us— 
whose hands and feet are never out of our conscious- 
ness—can ever hope to be. Many a time, standing up 
in the pulpit of an empty church in New York, and 
reading Jeremiah to a thousand imaginary folk, I have 
heard his voice calling from the back pew under the 
gallery: ‘Leave your hands alone! Let them hang! 
Stand on your two feet! ” He knew how to do those 
seemingly simple yet appallingly difficult things, and 
I suspect that it was the debating platform in old 
Phillips Academy at Andover that taught him how. 
In his Academy record I find a “‘ second prize in decla- 
mation ” taken in his sophomore year—the year in 
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which the awkward lad from Illinois made his initial 
appearance in the school. 

My father’s sensitiveness, unfortunately, stayed by 
him throughout his Andover and Yale days. It has 
always been a great mystery, to me, that many an 
otherwise excellent teacher has incurred the lasting 
resentment of some youngster by his utter failure to 
pierce the lad’s shell of diffidence, putting down to in- 
difference or stupidity his failure to thrust himself for- 
ward, hurting him by some stroke of ridicule, when a 
bit of kindliness might have worked wonders. ‘‘ Never 
a word of kindly help or encouragement,” my father 
confided to his memoir, ‘“ did I receive from ‘ Uncle 
Sam.’ He could have managed me with a bulrush, but 
he preferred the knout. Two years of this for a home- 
sick boy! ” 

Then, in the midst of days of mingled toil and fun 
and rebellion, came the Civil War. My father had 
been nurtured on Abolition; it was not a far cry from 
the Free-soil campaign of Fremont; the sound of Lin- 
coln’s thin, high voice; of Wendell Phillips’ noble 
periods; of Frederick Douglass’ “‘ mad philippic ”— 
still rang in the lad’s ears. Among father’s memo- 
rabilia is an autograph album dating from these days; 
on its first page is written, in a fine hand: 


“We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time. 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime; ” 


and underneath is the signature: ‘‘ Harriet Beecher 
Stowe.” Mrs. Stowe was living in Andover at the time. 
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I can see the boy, eyes alight, marching up to pay his 
respects to the heroic lady, and, at the propitious 
moment, producing his album! He never ceased to 
regret that he was forbidden to enlist. The boys or- 
ganized a company of militia and eagerly offered their 
services to the War Department, only to be deeply 
chagrined by rejection under what was dubbed “ The 
Baby Act.” Out in Freeport two of father’s brothers, 
Henry and Dan, had enlisted; but the boy in Andover 
must needs remain at his studies. He was in his 
senior year, and his entrance at Yale was not far dis- 
tant. . 

It was at this juncture that his eyes began to give 
him serious trouble. He had been working far into 
the night, under the yellow light of his student-lamp. 
Unwilling to mention his trouble to ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” 
whom he thought utterly unsympathetic, he slipped 
away to Boston one day to consult an oculist. After 
an examination he was told, in no uncertain terms, that 
he must not venture to look at a printed page. The 
impression left on his mind by the oculist’s stern 
manner was that he might expect shortly to lose his 
sight. What the boy went through, that night, in his 
room, one may imagine. The end of his world had 
come. When, in the morning, he received a summons 
to present himself at “‘ Number Nine,” he marched into 
the august presence of Dr. Taylor with a complete ab- 
sence of his usual terror: he was too heartbroken to 
flinch before a small matter like the principal’s voice. 

He was called to account at once for having left the 
village without permission. Not hard, at this point, 
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to feel the youngster’s stubborn despair as he looked 
his principal in the eye and replied that he expected to 
leave for home the next day! In “his awful ab- 
dominal voice,’’ Dr. Taylor reminded him that he was 
under legal guardianship and could not go. 

‘“‘ The train leaves at nine in the morning,” the boy 
replied. ‘Get your village policeman to stop me.” 
And he stamped out and over to his room in Latin 
Commons. (Room 6, House 6, it was; and when, a 
few years ago, the buildings were torn down, an old 
classmate mailed father the latch of his old diggings.) 
He began to throw his things pellmell into his trunk, 
when in came one of the boys with a note from “ Uncle 
Sam”: Would David come over to his home for a 
moment? Over he went. To his boyish amazement 
the stern old disciplinarian called him David, asked 
him to take a seat. Then he came and laid a gentle 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about your eyes?” he 
asked reproachfully. ‘‘ Why didn’t you ask me to go 
with you to Boston? My boy, why have we always 
been at cross-purposes? ”’ 

This long-deferred kindness broke down the lad’s 
reserve. Quivering, he sat and told Dr. Taylor the 
whole story. They talked together about ways and 
means; and it was arranged that David should remain 
until his graduation, which was now only three weeks 
distant. He was to leave his books alone, the only 
work permitted being on his Latin Salutatory, to which 
his marks entitled him. 

“So I graduated from Phillips,” my father writes; 
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“not without credit, but with a dark-brown taste in 
my mouth.” 

An incident that must have strengthened the un- 
pleasant flavour which remained in his mouth occurred 
when, with some of his fellow freshmen-to-be, he 
steamed over the tea-kettle the envelope containing 
the usual certificate of character required by the New 
England colleges of that day from the headmaster of 
the preparatory school. My father has never disclosed 
just what was written therein; but it hurt his boyish 
pride so deeply that he tore it up. He did not return 
to Andover for forty years. Among his belongings I 
found, not long ago, a photograph of the group of ’63 
“boys,” present at that fortieth reunion. 


There is a certain pathos in the figure of the lad 
from Illinois, over-sensitive, homesick, stubborn and 
rather pugnacious, yet possessed of a never-failing 
supply of energy which often found a mischievous 
outlet, always just failing to find a way into the stern 
and sombre heart of “‘ Uncle Sam ” Taylor, that ‘“ bully 
old fel.” —with a curlicue. He enjoyed life at Andover, 
but it was in spite, and not because, of his guard- 
ian; to the end of his days, he felt that he had not 
received fair justice at his hands. Still, despite heart- 
burnings, they were great days, and crowded with 
strenuous and serviceable experience. The Freeport 
boy was able to take his place among the youngsters 
from the East. He enjoyed life outside the classroom 
far more, I suspect, than the stiff discipline of his 
studies. On the margin of another leaf of his old 
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Euclid are pencilled the words: “ Nihil fit. Bully for 
Nihil! ” A keen and quick sense of humour served him 
well when it came to Latin irregulars or inflexible pro- 
fessors. Stubborn determination served still better. 
Not a whine out of him when his eyes began to fail. 
In the blank space below the 47th Proposition of Book 
I of Euclid he wrote what is, to my mind, the keynote 
of those Andover years: ‘“‘N. B.—The only way to 
overcome this old cyclops is to bore its eye out.” 
Imagination, humour, will-power—they are all there. 


V 


YALE 


HEN he entered college, my father had a 

\ \) rather vague expectation of going into the 

ministry. When he graduated, it was with 
arrangements already completed to study law. There 
is not much room for doubt, that the four years spent 
in New Haven should be held primarily responsible for 
the long struggle through which he was to pass, before 
emerging with that unqualified evangelical faith, which 
was the sole foundation for his later ministry. 

Yet they were four very happy years—‘ a curric- 
ulum of delight,” he called them, half a century later. 
As long as he lived his heart was warm with affection 
for Yale; nor did he ever cease to take an active in- 
terest in her affairs. 

It was, however, not to New Haven that he turned 
his steps on leaving Andover, but to Cambridge. He 
was always reticent about the few days he spent there, 
except for one expansive paragraph in a newspaper in- 
terview: “I stood it just three weeks—and then lit out 
for Yale! Harvard is a strange place for a boy with 
hayseed in his hair! ” One can see that he was still 
hyper-sensitive: he was of the crude west, and he must 
earn a good part of his meagre living; he was out of 
his atmosphere. 

At Yale he plunged into the joys and labours of 
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college life with immense zest. There was a hitch at 
the very outset, when Tutor Wheeler, a learned, quiet, 
and delightfully courteous historian—he dwelt under 
the gable end of Durfee Hall in my own day—asked 
for his certificate of character. He confessed that he 
had none. ‘ You are an Andover boy,” said Wheeler, 
“and you must have one.” ‘The boy tried to evade 
the issue, but to no purpose. ‘See here,” said the 
tutor at last; ‘‘there’s something wrong. I was in 
Phillips, and I know ‘ Uncle Sam.’ Tell me about it.” 
Whereupon the whole story came out. Wheeler 
laughed sympathetically, but insisted that my father 
write for another letter. He refused flatly. It ended 
in his admission to Yale by a special vote of the 
faculty, on Tutor Wheeler’s recommendation. ‘The 
incident reveals, again, the boy’s deep sensitiveness to 
injustice, and his stubborn determination. He would 
rather have been refused admission to Yale than 
knuckle down to “ Uncle Sam,” when he was sure that 
rigid man had wronged him. 

Yale College was, in those not distant days, still 
small enough to enable a student to come into contact 
with the whole student-body and faculty. His whole 
world lay there, in the old brick row, under those mag- 
nificent elms. In his classes he sat under notable men. 
There was ‘“‘ Prex ” Wolsey, ‘‘ the perfect gentleman ”’; 
and to tell the truth, it was the President’s kindliness 
and forbearance that pulled the young man through 
several conflicts with faculty rules. There was 
“Tommy ” Thacher, who built nobly on the Latin 
foundation laid by ‘‘ Uncle Sam” at Andover. There 
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was ‘‘ Jimmy ” Hadley, in Greek; Noah Porter, in psy- 
chology; “Cy” Northrop, in English; and in the 
sciences were three great men, Gibbs, Newton, and 
Dana. Then there was, to the peculiar edification of 
the boys, Daniel Pratt, ‘the Great American Travel- 
ler,” who every four years proposed to 


“Go up fair 
And come down square 
In the Presidential chair.” 


It was then—it is now—a great advantage to a lad 
entering college to come from a large preparatory 
school. My father found at New Haven, in all four 
classes, many of the boys he had known at Andover. 
Among the juniors was one, mentioned above, for 
whom all his life long he felt the greatest admiration 
and affection—Louis Stoskopf, an old Freeport play- 
mate. The freshman looked up to him as a college 
hero, as indeed he was; but he honoured him still more 
as an outstanding Christian gentleman. He proved to 
be a staunch ally for my father in his first days at col- 
lege, steering him through the devious ways of class 
politics and even saving him—by his coat-tails—from 
disaster in a class mélée. 

In the class above, was Leslie Lewis, another old 
Freeport friend, with whom my father roomed during 
the larger part of his quadrennium at Yale. He proved 
to be another sound counsellor and friend. In the 
years after leaving college he came still closer, through 
his devotion to my father’s sister Mattie. 

The group of freshmen that early gravitated to- 
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gether, was never greatly changed during the four 
years of college life. George Adee, Jim Allen, Jim 
Flanders, Nate Chapman, and Boyd Vincent were 
among them. ‘Together they went through the devious 
politics of the forbidden and darkly secret freshman 
societies and on into the darker mysteries of later 
years. My father was active—one might say, bel- 
ligerent—in rushes and Powwows, and one of the 
leaders in the delightful and risky task of outwitting 
the faculty in maintaining the societies that were 
under the ban. He became expert in college politics, 
so much so that in his last year, he was able to lead 
his entire group of intimate friends into the sacred 
shades of a certain senior society. I have at hand an 
old editorial, clipped from a New York daily at the 
time when Senator Platt left Dr. Parkhurst’s church 
to join the Marble Collegiate congregation. ‘“‘ He 
might not have migrated in this direction,” chuckles 
the editor, “‘had he been duly apprised of the fact 
that in his earlier youth Dr. Burrell was the most 
adroit personage in Yale College politics which that 
institution has known since the college days of Chaun- 
cey M. Depew.” His love of good fellowship led him 
rather far, at times, from any thought of pursuing his 
mother’s dream. He was full of life and, though ath- 
letics played little part in college life in his day, was 
fast storing up that abundance of physical energy 
which was to serve him so faithfully for another three- 
score years. 

The grim necessity of observing the strictest econ- 
omy had much to do with shaping my father’s daily 
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routine. It took the entire four years to yield margin 
enough to take him to the Yale-Harvard boat race at 
New London: the long-cherished hope was realized at 
the time of his graduation. His brother John furnished 
the necessary minimum to cover tuition; and, by doing 
any odd job that came to hand, my father made enough 
to pull him through, barely, from one year to another. 
Some odd dollars were made by tutoring students that 
hovered on the edge of a total “ flunk.” On one occa- 
sion he told me how, at the end of one college year, 
he and a classmate planned an adventurous and re- 
munerative vacation. They bought a buck-saw, an 
axe and a sawbuck, and set out afoot through the hills 
of Connecticut to saw and split farmers’ woodpiles. 
It was a glorious scheme. They had a golden summer 
in the open, tramping from farm to farm, sleeping in 
fragrant haylofts; the only fly in the ointment was the 
strange preference shown by most farmers for cutting 
their own firewood. The two came back to college in 
the fall, hard as nails; but their pockets were empty! 
Another scheme for filling the exchequer was more 
successful. My father founded the Yale Pot-Pourri, 
an annual publication of some pretensions, appearing 
in the spring and giving a full illustrated survey of 
college life and organizations. It must have paid well, 
for he was its editor for three successive years and 
passed it on to other hands. The magazine was still 
in existence when I was in college, thirty years later. 
But from his letters one would gather that my father 
counted on his profits as a book-agent more than on 
any other source of income. At every opportunity he 
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would slip away to Bridgeport, or New London, or 
Milford, and go from house to house with bulky 
samples under his arm. ‘There were several bitter ex- 
periences that sharpened his wits by emptying his 
pockets; but, on the whole, the venture paid well. 
Toward the end of his junior year he wrote his brother 
Henry: 


It is a blue Sunday. The rain has been drizzling down 
all day, watering the canker-worms, keeping all the pretty 
girls away from chapel, and spoiling a walk which I in- 
tended to take to Ik Marvel’s Farm at Edgewood. : 
I have just returned from New London, where I spent a day 
among the shipping. There were a number of whalers fit- 
ting out for Greenland and one vessel for a halibut cruise, 
so I posted myself on fisheries; besides clearing ten dollars 


on some books. . . . An extra “ Palladium ” made its 
appearance this morning, announcing the first fight of the 
Fenian campaign. . . . While I hope the Fenians will 


succeed, I think at the same time that Andy Johnson is a 
fool and Seward an ass for allowing them to do so. 

Seward’s policy looks silly to me. I’m afraid 
Andy’ Ss company is ruining him. 

I shall be a senior in three weeks—also (I think) a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa—also (I hope) a member of 
Scroll and Key. Then ho! for home. . . . I would 
like to go to the boatrace but have neither time nor money. 

About forty-five of the boys joined the College church 
to-day on profession cf their faith. It was a solemn sight 
and inspired many happy thoughts. Many of them were a 
few weeks ago the hardest “ bummers” in college. They 
are now sincere earnest humble Christians. 

God bless you. 

Affectionately, 
Dave. 
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The ten dollars earned at New London must have 
gone far; for what he could do with a dollar father 
indicated in a letter written to Mrs. Henry Burrell at 
the close of his senior year: 


Be sure I shall drop in on you in a few weeks. You 
need not make any special provision for me, however. 
Mother usually lays in an extra amount of “ vittles ” when 
she hears I am coming—somewhat as an old gentleman 
(mentioned in the Good Book) did when his son returned. 
My resemblance to the prodigal will be closer than ever 
this year, and I shall need the fatted calf (for I have only 
too literally been living on husks at $6.00 a week) and 
the best robe (for my clothes are all out at the toes and 
elbows). . : 

It makes me almost wretched to think that I shall not 
see Tildy and her battalion of little folks, and Mattie. I 
think I have the best sisters in the world. . . . Will 
you allow Henry to go hunting with me during the vaca- 
tion? 

I have written in a great hurry, and it’s no more than 
fair, Mary, that you should amswer in a great hurry. 

The boys are singing on the fence under my window, 
somebody’s howling out of a second story window below 
me, and a piano is rattling in the next room, and it is mid- 
night, and I must close, avd so, good-night. 

Your loving bro., 
DAVE. 


The awakening my father speaks of in the earlier 
of these two letters was greatly needed. Those young 
fellows of the sixties took their politics and their ora- 
tory seriously, but not their religion. Scepticism was 
much affected among them. They had their freethink- 
ing societies, some of the boys of the preceding gen- 
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eration having gone so far as to take to themselves the 
names of famous radicals—Paine, or Rousseau, or Re- 
nan. While the members of faculty were, in general, 
most loyal to the Christian faith, it is still true that the 
policy of the institution, like the fateful policy of many 
colleges of to-day, was to concern itself only with sec- 
ular instruction, remaining, on the whole, indifferent 
to the moral and religious problems of the students. 
I doubt if my father was much affected by the revival 
he mentions. He drifted further and further from his 
old moorings, until, as he confesses, he had practically 
ceased even to pray. 

Though his financial resources were slender enough, 
he found plenty of enjoyment in college life. When 
he could, he slipped away for a long walk over the hills. 
The shorter walks, to Lovers’ Lane and Cold Spring, 
were more in the way of the boys who had an eye for 
the pretty girls of New Haven. He did not waste much 
time on girls—possibly because he was thinking of a 
girl out in Freeport. ‘If you are engaged,” he writes 
Henry, “do tell me to whom. I’m twenty-two— 
almost old enough to be personally interested in such 
things.” In a letter written. in sophomore year, he 
says: “I have made only one call this year—and 
therefore I ought to be ashamed of myself, for to con- 
fess the pleasant truth I do know six or eight pretty 
girls whose acquaintance I have sadly neglected.” In 
college politics and on the oratorical platform he found 
an unceasing pleasure. He was full of fun and wit, 
and—then and always—intensely sociable. In fact, 
his abounding energy and his genuine joviality at times 
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ran away with him. Ten years after his college career 
had ended, he wrote about it to his brother Joe, then 
about to enter Yale: ‘I spent about $400 when I was 
a freshman at Yale, in war times, when everything 
cost more than now. I spent more afterwards, but 
was a great fool for doing it.” It was this memory, 
I suppose, that made him so anxious that his own sons 
should not “ fritter away ” their allowance during their 
college years. What he earned at Yale came hard; 
yet, in his love for a good time, he let some of it go 
too easily. All his life long, men liked him, even those 
who fought him. He loved a good story, and he loved 
to sing. He knew the old Yale ditties by heart, and 
when he did manage to get home to Freeport he taught 
them to his admiring nephews and nieces. Among my 
early recollections is that of my mother at the piano, 
my father at her elbow, both singing “‘ Upidee”’ and 
‘* Lauriger,”’ my father rolling it out in a fine, full bar- 
itone. He almost wept when he saw Osborn Hall 
standing where once the fence had stood, about which, 
on June evenings, the boys gathered to sing. 

But it was oratory that absorbed as much of his 
time and strength as he could steal for it. Encouraged 
by his experiences at Andover, he entered every pos- 
sible contest in public-speaking. In almost every one 
he was successful; the sophomore declamation he lost 
because, as he confessed, he was ‘too cocksure.’’ 
Boyd Vincent, later, Bishop of Ohio, was his persistent 
rival on the platform. In the perennial contests be- 
tween the two debating societies, Linonia and Brothers 
in Unity, my father played a lively part. In debate he 
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found a keen delight, which carried over to his years 
in the pulpit and the courts of the church. His college 
record was crowned by the winning of the DeForest 
Medal at the end of senior year. “I was anxious,” 
he wrote many years later, “ to carry off this prize for 
three reasons: first, it was the most important of the 
university course; second, I wanted my brother John 
to know, that the money he had so generously ex- 
* pended on my education, had not been wholly wasted; 
third, the donor of the DeForest Medal was the uncle 
of a young girl named Clarissa, whom I secretly hoped 
to make my wife some day.” He did win, and that 
day telegraphed his brother, “‘ I have a hundred dollars 
in gold for you.” In John Burrell’s will, forty years 
later, the golden disc was bequeathed back to my 
father. 

The weakness of his eyesight did not keep him from 
working hard, but he had not the same zest for his 
studies that he showed for the platform; nor did he 
count himself at all a brilliant student. “‘ Just mid- 
dling,” was his own description. But he had been well 
drilled at Andover, and he managed to keep consis- 
tently among the honour men of his class. “I never 
worked so hard in my life,” he writes; “better still, I 
never in my life had so much work to do as at present. 
It is study, and write, and eat, and sleep, and not a 
leisure moment. My correspondence has gone to the 
winds—and my exercise, alas, I mever took any. The 
seniors amuse themselves just now by spinning tops 
and seesawing. We play marbles for recreation.” 
Nor were marbles the only diversion: 
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I attended the Y. M. Institute Concert [he wrote] and 
heard Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Signor Massimiliani, Sig. 
Bellini, and Sig. Enrico Sarti (on the piano). Miss Kel- 
logg, who used to be a perfect beauty, is losing her per- 
sonal charm. Her eyes are red and her cheeks pale (ex- 
cept in rouge spots). . . . But her voice atones for all 
her faults. . . . Bellini sang like a brass band. 

Massimiliani was a humbug. 


When senior year had passed, father went west for 
the summer. He started without a thought of study- 
ing for the ministry: “ Unbelief was in the air, and 
I absorbed it. To be a progressive thinker, abreast 
of the ‘ Zeitgeist,’ seemed to me incomparably better 
than to sit at anybody’s feet. I went home with my 
diploma in my pocket and my plans made for the 
study of law.” That is his own explanation; but I 
‘think something should be added to it. He had been, 
since “that backwoods lawyer from Sangamon 
County ” had laid his hand on his head, a devoted 
admirer of Lincoln. He had read his speeches and 
wept, unashamed, over his death. And he had found 
himself, without any conceit, possessed of a direct and 
winsome power in public debate. Like any young fel- 
low of twenty-two, full of vitality, with vivid imagina- 
tion, he dreamed of fame as a court-room lawyer. 

Yet, after all, he took with him some things he could 
never forget, things that, in later years were to find 
their place in the life of a conservative minister of the 
Gospel. One of these basic truths was neatly 
wrapped up in the farewell words of Professor Dana: 


“As you go out into the busy life of the world you will 
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hear no end of protestations against the truth of Holy 
Scripture. Will you then remember of me, your old Pro- 
fessor of Geology, that, in bidding you an affectionate fare- 
well, I advised you that whenever a question arises as to 
the reliability of any scientific theory, you may safely put 
your confidence in the postulates of the Word of God.” 


Dana’s sturdy words were to return to father’s mind 
with added force, later, and to be quoted by him many 
a time in the sermons of a half-century. Meanwhile, 
he had arranged life for himself: with Game Collins 
and Jack Reynolds he was to attend the Columbia 
School of Law; the three were to hang out their joint 
shingle. ‘“ But,” says my father, ‘ while I was thus 
proposing for myself, the good Lord was arranging to 
dispose for me.” 


VI 


IN THE SEMINARY 


HEN the newly-made alumnus reached his 

\) \) home, in the summer of ’67, the greatest 

struggle of his life began—at the front gate. 
His mother was waiting for him. She put her hands 
on his shoulders and kissing him on both cheeks said: 
“Thank God, Davy my son, you'll be going into the 
ministry now.” 

His heart was in his throat. What could he say? 
Unwilling to hurt her, he had told her no word of the 
obscuration of his faith, nor of his decision to study 
law. In his mother’s thoughts he had been set apart 
from infancy to the service of Christ; but “in point 
of fact,” is his own comment, ‘I was no party to the 
agreement.” Writing to his younger brother, Joe, 
years later, he said bluntly, “I had my heart set on 
the law: I had conceived a positive repugnance to the 
ministry. Moreover, my life in college had been such 
that the foundations of my faith were, if not removed, 
considerably shaken.” So he stood at the front gate, 
kissed his mother—and said nothing. That first night 
he tossed about, sleepless. If he told her what was 
in his mind it would mean an open admission that the 
religion he had learned at her knee had gone from 
him. If he acquiesced in her plans, it meant a life of 
hypocrisy and the bearing of the name of “ theologue,” 
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which term he had learned to hold in contempt. He 
tried to pray—but prayer, for two or three years, had 
been merely an occasional form in his life. The words 
he strove to utter stuck in his throat. In the morn- 
ing he said nothing; and the second day passed. 


I began to realize [he wrote a few years ago] that the 
difficulty between me and my mother was as nothing to 
the difficulty between me and God. My faith was gone! 
I tried to fight it out on my knees, in vain. The next day 
was no better. The matter had resolved itself into a pro- 
found conviction of sin. I said to myself, ‘“ I’m lost if this 
goes on.”” There was nothing to do but go back and pass 
again under the yoke of Christ. It is easy enough to say, 
but I seemed unable to do it. I must surrender to Him. 
But to surrender meant to give up all without reserve: and 
that meant the ministry! I hated the very thought. But 
my faith would not return at my call! As a result of my 
experience during those three days, the story of Jacob 
wrestling by the brook Jabbok has always seemed like a 
chapter that belonged especially to me. My perplexity was 
at length relieved by a compromise: I really wanted to re- 
cover my faith, and I could not, would not, disappoint my 
mother; wherefore I resolved to set my face toward the 
ministry and to enter it if, by the recovery of my faith, I 
could honestly do so. 


His resolution, he says, covered only the first year 
of a seminary course. The summer was spent in Free- 
port. He and his brothers had their hunting trip—for 
prairie chickens, I imagine. Clarissa DeForest was at 
home—though he fails to mention the fact. When 
autumn came my father, still the young modernist, 
chose a liberal school, and enrolled in the Congrega- 
tional Seminary at Union Park, Chicago. 
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It was under the kindly, unseen hand of Providence 
that he, with his old-time room-mate, Leslie Lewis, was 
enabled to secure a room in Farwell Hall, on Madison 
Street. The building was the headquarters of that 
stoutest of old-fashioned believers, Dwight L. Moody. 
My father was thrown into constant contact with the 
great-hearted evangelist and Mrs. Moody, who, with 
their little daughter, roomed on the floor below. The 
friendship, then begun, never ended, but ripened from 
year to year. Indeed, it was Moody’s insistent en- 
thusiasm that proved to be one of the decisive factors 
that led my father, many years later, to Marble Col- 
legiate Church. 

My father went to Farwell Hall, simply because it 
was the cheapest place he could find. Because he felt 
that he was merely experimenting with his theological 
course, he had resolved that he would not, for that 
year, draw a penny from the family purse. He kept 
his resolution. He taught night-school for ten dol- 
lars a week, and walked two miles to his recitations 
twice a day. Though not in the least in sympathy 
with Mr. Moody’s type of theology, he was as deeply 
devoted as the evangelist to the poorer folk of that 
part of the city. Sometimes Moody swept him into his 
work, willy-nilly. One morning, about nine o’clock, 
fire broke out in Farwell Hall. Leslie Lewis was not 
there. My father got together Lewis’s things, and 
throwing them, with his own, into a trunk, shouldered 
the load and started to carry it down, through the 
thickening smoke. In the hall he came upon a poor 
fellow lying on a mattress, delirious and forsaken. He 
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dropped the trunk and shouted for help. A fire- 
man hurried up, and, together, they got the sick man 
downstairs. My father rushed upstairs again, got his 
trunk, and started down—and knew no more. He was 
found and dragged out by Frank Bedee, his old part- 
ner in the circus business. The two young men stood 
in the crowd, hatless and coatless, watching the fire, 
when Mr. Moody hurried up, with a bundle of hand- 
bills. ‘‘ You’re just the helpers I need,” said Moody 
briskly; “ get busy; hand these out to the crowd—best 
opportunity we’ve ever had for a big meeting.” The 
handbills read: 


Our Beautiful House Is Burned with Fire! 
Noonday Meeting at 12 Sharp, in Methodist Church Block 
D. L. MOODY IN CHARGE 
“Come: for all things are ready.” 


My father asked about Mrs. Moody and the little 
daughter. ‘‘ They’re safe,” said Moody; “I got them 
out before I went to the printer’s.” 

‘“‘ Save any of your goods? ” 

““'No, I guess not. Be at the meeting; we'll have a 
great time.” 

And a great time it was. ‘‘ Never lived a man,” says 
my father, ‘“ who could more truthfully say, ‘ This one 
thing I do.’ ” 

It was a difficult year for a young man who, while 
doing his best to work his way through doubt to light, 
could not feel certain that he was on the right road. 
' When from the eminence of fourscore years he looked 
back upon it, he confessed failure: 
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“My year at Union Park Seminary was not a suc- 
cess. To begin with, I see now that I was not searching 
for truth but for some compromise with it. Moreover, 
I was not at all sure that the ministry was for me. My 
faith in the Gospel was as ramshackle as ever. I would be 
a ‘liberal’ or nothing; and unfortunately for my purpose 
then there is, in matters religious, no middle of the road. 

Many a time I returned from the classroom 
fen hearing a theological lecture, to fall upon my knees 
beside my bed with no cry but ‘ Lord, I believe; help thou 
mine unbelief!’ Nevertheless I was resolved to blunder 
on.” 


In spite of the impression this year left on his mind, 
I have a shrewd suspicion that his faith was more sub- 
stantial than his mind would admit. That suspicion 
arises from the perusal of such letters as this, written 
to an old friend in January, ’68: 


I wanted, before I left home, [he writes] to continue the 
conversation we held behind the bookstore counter on 
Christmas Eve. The glory of religion is Faith—the Faith 
that can say “I believe because I do not compre- 
hend ”—the Faith that, when the flickering torch of rea- 
son is extinguished, turns not back despairing but presses 
on in the dark corridors of religion following only the voice 
of the Guide in the distance saying “ Follow Me! ” I wish, 
dear , you could feel—as I think I sometimes feel, 
the blessedness of “ not seeing, yet believing,” “ not under- 
standing, only loving.” It is Faith in an Infinite Intellect— 
not reliance upon finite mind—that saves. I know, ; 
you want to believe—I know you are nearly persuaded. O 
how I wish that I might say something to lead you one 
step further—one step nearer the Saviour who stands wait- 
ing. But I can say nothing except always this: that to 
me the love of God is above all things precious:—and that 
I pray (and have prayed long and earnestly) that you and 
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may “ Come” at the bidding of “ the Spirit and the 


Bride.” 

I have many things to say about many matters, but it is 
midnight—and Leslie and Frank are snoring a duet that 
only wants to be made a trio to be perfect. 

DAVE. 

I saved (from the fire) Pickwick Papers. 


The serious part of this letter is clearly not merely a 
formal appeal, but the spontaneous cry of a man who 
believes, and longs to see his friends possessed of the 
same faith. There was that in his heart with which 
he could not, as yet, reconcile his reasoning. So he 
blundered on, until the end of the year. 

Then back to Freeport, for a long summer in the 
old brick house. There were the usual fishing trips out 
to Yellow Creek, and long days in the fields, with Dan 
and Henry, hunting prairie chickens. And there was 
one event that bore directly on the future. One day 
my father was called to the door to see two young 
women who called on business, but declined to come 
in. One was a spinster known for her good works; the 
other was Clarissa DeForest. ‘‘ We are going to start 
a mission school down by the river,” they announced, 
“and we want you to help us.” He could not refuse. 
The school was started,—“ Scattergood Mission” was 
its name, and it lived up to the title. Before the sum- 
mer was over my father had decided that he must go 
on with at least another year in the Seminary. 

He was not satisfied with his year at Chicago. At 
Union Seminary, in New York City, was Henry B. 
Smith, Professor of Systematic Theology, a man of 
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mildly liberal tendency and a teacher possessed of an 
eclectic method that attracted the troubled young man. 
He went to Union, hoping that, under Dr. Smith, he 
might find a solution for his doubts—only to find, on 
arrival, that Dr. Smith was ill and his chair occupied 
by that stiffest of starched Calvinists, Dr. William G. 
T. Shedd. ‘‘ His logic was as irresistible,’ says my 
father, ‘as that of Jonathan Edwards in The Freedom 
of the Human Will; but I was in no mood to accept it.”’ 

The seminary was then in the old building on Uni- 
versity Place, and there, in No. 9, my father had his 
quarters for the next three years. He paid his way, 
at first, by tutoring boys for college, at what was then 
a high rate of pay, $2.00 an hour. Apart from this, 
his studies kept him more than busy. Looking back 
from later years to the professors under whom he sat, 
he was wont to say, ‘‘ There were giants in those days.” 
And so there were—Henry B. Smith, genial, witty, 
analytical; Roswell D. Hitchcock in the chair of 
Church History; Edward Robinson, famous for his 
Oriental researches in Biblical Literature; William G. 
T. Shedd, keen and logical, who moved over from the 
chair of Sacred Literature to that of Theology, just in 
time to disconcert my father. 

As his first year at Union drew to an end, the young 
man was as discouraged and homesick as could be. 


The springtime has come, gentle Annie [he wrote home], 
and the wild flowers blossom in the vale. The old cotton- 
wood giant under my window, after keeping his fists 
clenched against the hostile winter, is untwining his fingers 
to shake the hand of approaching summer. (I’m rather 
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proud of that sentence.) Washington Park is looking its 
prettiest, gaudy with baby-carts, redolent with new leaves. 
These blessed ten acres of artificial nature are 
just enough to make one homesick for the real country. I 
shall know by Saturday whether or no I am to see Free- 
port this summer. If I conclude to remain here (as I 
probably shall) I hardly know how I can stand it; for I 
am heartily sick of blank walls and stone walks and the 
dust and the clatter. I can make $125 a month by remain- 
ing here until fall. . . . There are no home people 
handy, and I spend my evenings generally in my room. 


Not only was it the unfamiliar surroundings that af- 
fected the young theologue so deeply, nor that his heart 
was out in Freeport. He was disturbed and unsettled, 
chiefly because, so far, he had found no resolution of 
the doubts and uncertainties that troubled him. The 
years spent in the liberal air of Andover and Yale made 

it impossible for him to accept the thoroughgoing 
theology of Dr. Shedd; and as to the rest of his 
teachers, none of them appear to have cleared his mind 
to any degree. The atmosphere he was now breath- 
ing—except for Dr. Shedd’s classroom—was scarcely 
a whit more positive than that he had breathed for 
years past. It is well described by Henry W. Smith 
when, in a letter to another of the faculty, he writes: 
“Its [Union’s] theological position is not defined. It 
stands somewhere between Andover and Princeton.” 

It was at this time that Dr. Kellogg, of Univer- 
sity Place Presbyterian Church, sent for my father and 
offered him the superintendency of a mission on Sixth 
Avenue. It was no easy task, he warned him; the 
newsboys and rowdies who attended the school, had 
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summarily disposed of three or four superintendents in 
succession. He suggested that the young student try 
it for three Sundays: if he could keep order that long, 
he could have the place. My father accepted the chal- 
lenge. He took with him Lewis R. Foote (later a suc- 
cessful pastor in Brooklyn), to play the organ; and the 
two went at it. 


On the first Sunday [my father relates], pandemonium 
reigned. The second was much the same, only worse. 
One class of boys of sixteen or seventeen, seated in the 
left “‘ Amen Corner,” made no end of trouble. I had now 
only one probationary Sunday left. As Foote and I set 
out for Sixth Avenue he asked, “‘ What do you propose for 
to-day?’ “If the worst comes to the worst I’ll have to 
thrash one of the boys,” I answered, “ preferably Tom 
Blank. But whatever happens, you keep the school singing.” 
The worst came. While his teacher was making the opening 
prayer, Tom kept him squirming with a pin. I ordered 
the boy to sit on the platform, and, of course, he refused. 
“Tf you don’t I’ll have to make you,” I said, and the an- 
swer I got was an oath. The school was in an ecstasy; but 
I had Tom by the collar and on the piaeuy Eee he 
knew it. | ae 

Then came the battle royal. Tom’s foetlh were in ‘the 
calf of my leg; but while Foote kept the school singing, I 
managed to get Tom, upside down, and clinging with his 
teeth, out into the vestibule. Presently, he announced that 
he had had enough and wouldn’t come to school any more. 
“Not after to-day you won’t,” I said; “ but first, you’ll go 
back to the platform. When I ask you if you’re satisfied 
that I can thrash you, you will answer ‘ Yes.’” It re- 
quired a little more discipline to persuade him, but finally 
with my assistance he reached the platform and did what 
I required—and more. “ He can lick any fellow here,” he 
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said. I then announced that, as an additional item in the 
opening exercises, I would, thereafter, chastise one of the 
bigger boys every Sunday till further notice. I never had 
any more trouble, and Tom became one of my best friends. 


For this method of militant tactics he was indebted, 
I have no doubt, to his mentor, Mr. Moody, whom he 
had known to do likewise in similar circumstances. 

Through his work in the mission my father came 
into contact with various delightful folk of University 
Place Church, and other congregations. One of his 
helpers was Mrs. C. B. Lockwood, a daughter of Chan- 
cellor Ferris of New York University. Through her 
friendship he not only warmed his heart at a kindly 
fireside, but received the freedom of the Ferris pew, 
in Marble Collegiate Church. There, where many 
years later he himself was to minister, he sat and 
listened to Dr. Ormiston, a braw, pompadoured Scot, 
preaching the theology of John Knox himself. 

His efforts in the mission on Sixth Avenue appear 
to have been successful. The school grew; and the 
committee in charge asked him to apply to the Pres- 
bytery of New York for ordination, in order that he 
might do all the work of a pastor. He made applica- 
tion, appeared before Presbytery, and, after examina- 
tion, was rejected as being unorthodox. He did not 
complain, and I am sure he did not wonder. He had 
declined to promise to maintain and defend the doc- 
trinal symbols of the Presbyterian Church. “ But 
why,” he asked himself, “‘ should a believer not be ex- 
pected to maintain and defend his belief?” He could 
not but feel that Presbytery had taken the only honour- 
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able position. ‘“‘ My religious doubts were still un- 
solved,” he wrote long after. “I was going through 
with the motions—but still in the dark.” Yet it is 
impossible to believe that he was as deep in the dark 
as, looking back over the years, he suggests. A letter 
to his brother Henry, describing his work in the mis- 
sion, makes it plain that, if he could not yet feel a 
firm conviction, he nevertheless was conscious of the 
fact that there was a power in evangelical truth: 


The melancholy days [he wrote] are come. The boys 
have gone, and the Seminary is like a banquet hall de- 
serted. . . . The mission has run very low lately for 
want of proper care. . . . It will require a great deal 
of visiting and some hard talking to build up the enterprise. 
I have preached to them twice—extemporaneously, of 
course, for this sort of people cannot tolerate a manu- 
script—of course my “ sermons ” wouldn’t answer for refined 
ears. I make them as simple as possible and fling in the 
illustrations promiscuously—and never worry them with 
more than a half-hour homily. My text last Sunday was 
from Romans 6:7—“ Christ died ”—my text next Sunday 
night will probably be from Romans 9:14—“ Christ rose.” 
So you see I am trying to preach “ Christ and Him cruci- 
fied” as we are commanded. And I never in all my life 
felt my absolute impotence as I now do—the duty, small as 
it may seem to you, appears to me znfinitely great,—but I 
try to remember to “ look unto the hills from whence cometh 
our help.” I feel as though I had undertaken an almost im- 
possible task;—-my time is consumed entirely in visiting 
the people, hunting up the children, attending meetings and 
preparing for the service. I know you will gladly grant me 
the favour of your prayers, you and Mary, that God will 
give me some of His infinite strength for this wholly new 
and difficult work. i 
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I feel a little proud of myself, for I have about a hun- 
dred dollars in my pocket—I can’t remember when I had 
so much ahead. I suppose I am destined to be a pauper 
all my life, but just now I feel my golden oats tremen- 
dously. By the end of the summer, if I am prospered, I 
shall have 3 or 400 dollars ahead and can pay my way 
next year without working during term time. 

‘ Some of the tenement houses give forth a 
stinking savour, but what of that;—-with a pound of 
chloride of lime in my tail pocket, a pint of liquid cam- 
phor in my side pocket, a package of mother’s boneset tea 
in my pants pocket and a duodecimo Testament in my vest 
pocket, I fear no trouble from disease or dirt, the four 
elements or the foul fiend. ; 

Yours affectionately, 
DAVE. 


Then, in the Providence of God, came a strange 
event that served to bring him into the light. One 
night he was roused by one of his mission boys whose 
father was dying. The man was a dour old Scot, 
brought up by a Covenanter fireside away in the high- 
lands of Scotland, and who had drifted from his moor- 
ings and away from his Saviour and was afraid to die. 
He was homesick for the old certainty of belief, and 
all night long my father sat by the bed of the dying 
man and tried to answer his insistent, agonized ques- 
tions. 


“Tell me how to face God! Is there a God? Was 
Christ His only begotten Son? Did He die for me? Can 
His blood cleanse from all sin? Read me what the Bible 
says about it—but wait: Is the Bible true? They say it’s 
no better than any other book? What do you think? 
Man, I’m dying: don’t trifle, now! Tell me! ” 
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So it went, through the long night-hours, until at 
length my father was literally forced back upon the 
old Faith. Nothing else, and nothing less, seemed to 
satisfy the dying man; he would just shake his head. 
So my father found himself on his knees, humbled and 
believing. “In trying to tell a sinner how to die he 
himself had found out how to live.” I think it was 
Dr. Berry who told Dr. Jowett how, in trying to bring 
peace to a dying woman, he, himself, passed through 
the same experience. “I got her in, Jowett! ” he ex- 
claimed, and added, “‘ and I got myself in, too.” And 
thus it was with my father. | 

This incident, however, did not stand alone as being 
responsible for the change in his convictions. Much 
was due to the constant pressure of his activities in 
the actual work of the mission. That he himself recog- 
nized this is clear enough from the words of a letter 
written twelve years later, to his brother Joe: 


I took charge of a mission [he writes] and was initiated 
into the practical work of looking after the spiritual as 
well as the temporal good of men. I drifted on. By 
degrees a stronger faith in the Gospel than I had ever 
enjoyed came to me; doubts were dispelled without any 
effort of mine; essential truths seemed clear and helpful. 
And the work came to me as a continual delight. 


Evidently the struggle by the bedside of the old High- 
lander was the last phase of a conflict that, even though 
he did not know it, was practically won. The decision 
—he called it a compromise—to set his face toward the 
ministry in the hope that his faith would return; the 
“hard pounding ” of Dr. Shedd and Dr. Ormiston; the 
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constancy of his labours with his boys and poor folk 
in the mission—all proved, again, the faithfulness of 
Jesus’ promise: “If any man willethtodo .. . he 
shall know.” 


When I began my studies in Theology [the same letter 
continues] I did not know that I would land in the min- 
istry. I was simply willing to be led, to be convinced, to be 
used. And now there is an indescribable satisfaction in 
being firmly persuaded of the truth of the underlying truths 
of the Gospel. 


No sooner had he begun to feel solid ground under 
his feet than my father determined to go out to the 
foreign mission field. In this decision he was strongly 
influenced by the appeal of Dr. Wilder, of Kolhapur, 
India, who was on furlough in New York City—to 
secure volunteers for the work of the American Board. 
The matter was, apparently, settled: my father was to 
go to Bombay. But again his mind was thrown into 
confusion. In the summer of ’69, at the close of his 
first year at Union, he had become engaged to Miss 
Clarissa DeForest. She came of a family, several of 
whose members had laboured on the mission field, in 
what we now call the Near East. My father expected 
her to rejoice with him over his decision; and he was 
utterly dismayed to receive a note from her father say- 
ing, crisply, that she could not go, and breaking off 
the engagement. In the very next mail, however, came 
a letter from his brother John that threw light on the 
situation; he mentioned—as if casually—that Clarissa 
DeForest was looking very badly. My father had 
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known that she was not strong, but had had no thought 
of her being really ill. 

He took the next train for Freeport, and at first 
sight of her he knew that she was “‘ no fit candidate for 
India.” He proposed to stay in America, but she de- 
clined to hold him back and would not renew the en- 
gagement. It was not until a year later, after he had 
spent a busy and troubled senior year in the seminary, 
that the engagement was renewed with the understand- 
ing that he was to stay in this country. But through- 
out a long life together, he and his wife kept in the 
warmest corner of their hearts and in the forefront. of 
their labours and prayers the foreign field; and my 
mother, whose health held her back from India, found, 
after many years, one of her greatest joys in further- 
ing the work of the Dutch Church in that field. Even 
during her last sickness, I found her dressing tiny 
“penny dolls,” for her dusky babies in the hospital — 
at Miraj. 

The autumn of ’70 found my father still in his old 
diggings, at 9 University Place, and settled for the 
winter in charge of the mission. He was not yet or- 
dained, but had received, and declined, a call to one of 
the promising churches of Washington, D. C. He still 
had a great hankering to go to the foreign field, and de- 
clined this call in order to keep free to do so, if the 
way opened. But his letters indicate a growing feeling 
that—his life being bound up with that of one who 
could not go,—it might be that the Lord would show 
him another road. And the Lord did, in the form of 
an appeal from a mission-field, on his old stamping- 
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ground in Chicago,—an appeal so urgent, that he had 
no more doubt as to his duty. He went to Chicago. 
His seminary years had proved the manner of God’s 
grace, to him who will put himself in the way of it and 
struggle on. Looking back on these years he said: 
‘The manna and the palm trees and the fountains of 
Elim are well on in the wilderness; at the beginning 
is nothing but a stretch of desert sand. Perhaps this 
is for the trial of our faith. . . . Our Master leads 
us by the day, and his lantern casts its light, only one 
step before us.” 


Vil 


CHICAGO—HIS FIRST PARISH 


O whole-hearted minister fails to retain, his 
N life long, a peculiar affection for his first 
charge. Throughout the half-century that 
followed his five years in Chicago, my father never 
forgot the impressions of those days. When I was a 
small boy, travelling alone with him, as several times 
I did, he almost wore my legs off rushing around, 
visiting his old friends and haunts in the Windy City. 
He knew the place like a book—its nooks and corners, 
its bookshops, its churches, its restaurants, its Moody 
Institute, its Missions. 

Downtown, in a big room at 119 West Van Buren 
Street, was the Christian Reading Room. It was 
under the Third Presbyterian Church; the organiza- 
tion into which it grew, phoenix-like, after the Fire, 
was supervised by that notable congregation, whose 
pastor was Abbott E. Kittredge, of sainted memory. 
Dr. Kittredge and my father were friends from the 
start. The young man was given a free hand—as 
far as that was possible in the case of a man as yet 
unordained. He used his own methods, profiting by 
his experience in New York. They were simple: 
Get the crowd, keep things moving, and preach the 
simple Gospel. On my desk is a little handbill, one 

QI 
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of those which were thrust upon passers-by by 
a boy, who, swinging a big bell in his hand, walked up 
and down the block. The poor folk down along the 
river came, and the mission grew. The young preacher 
was father confessor and friend to the whole sordid 
neighbourhood. ‘Then—the very night before the 
Great Fire—there was a conflagration in the neighbour- 
hood that completely wiped out, not only the mission, 
but the larger part of the parish. “‘ The fire made a 
clean sweep wherever it went,” my father wrote to 
Miss Clarissa DeForest, “‘ and it cleaned out—that’s 
a good word for a variety of reasons, chief of which 
is that this was the dirtiest part of the city—twenty 
or more acres.” 

The next day the Great Fire broke out. In the same 
letter he describes, at length, its destructive course, 
and continues: 


I met a gentleman last evening, one of the wealthy 
men of the South Side, who had been out for sixteen 
hours searching in vain for his wife and eight children. 

Half of what was my parish has been destroyed 
and I have been unable to find any of those who I knew 
were burned out. . . . Yesterday while the flames 
were still raging I drove down with Mr. R. to the shore of 
the river, just opposite the burning streets. It was the 
saddest sight I ever looked on. Thousands and thousands 
of families, who had fled for their lives and carried with 
them a little of their furniture, were congregated in little 
“ family circles,” on the brown fields, by the “ slips ” of the 
river, in the woods, in cow-sheds, under embankments, 
everywhere, old and young, sick and well, rich and poor, 
cheek by jowl. Fire is a great leveller. The children were 
many of them crying with hunger, many lying on the 
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ground pale and sleeping off their weariness and bewilder- 
ment. There were a vast number of Germans, who looked 
sadder than any others. They came to “ America” to have 
a good time. I wonder how they will speak of America in 
their next letter to the Fatherland. Their chests stood by 
them—square brass-bound boxes.—-One I saw marked 
Gretchen Somebody—“ Bremen zu Chicago.” 


They crossed the river and went over on the North 
Side, which the fire had not then reached. The roads 
were blocked up with vehicles of every description 
loaded with furniture and women and _ children. 
Scores of wagons were drawn by men. 


One rare husband was drawing his wife and 

hes young child in a dog-cart. . . . Everybody was 
Swearing because everybody else didn’t go faster. 
One tearful little girl held her arms tight around her doll. 
A puffy woman in silk bore off her Spitzen poodle. By 
the side of the road a pale ill-looking woman sat with 
her head bent down on her sewing machine, which was all 
that she had rescued. 

On our way back we drove down the west bank of the 
river. Over on the other side as far as the eye could 
reach there was nothing to be seen but piles of smoking 
ruins. . . . We could hear the dull sound of an ex- 
plosion from far away over on the north where the fire- 
men were blowing up buildings. Before us the sky was 
dense with smoke, and far to the north and far to the 
south two roaring masses of flame. The river was cleared 
of all shipping. . . . On the platform of the Cincin- 
nati Depot four Indian squaws sat staring over at the 
desolation with expressionless faces. 


The next day they were enabled to get a panoramic 
view of the ruin wrought by the disaster: 
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This morning Lou [His brother Louis, whose entire busi- 
ness had gone up in flames] and I went over to the South 
Side. . . . We picked our way through the hot bricks 
and smoke, on through the tunnel and over to the North 
Side. Ashes and smoking embers and fallen blocks for 
miles in the distance. . . . We saw the body of a man 
who had crept into a water-pipe to escape from the fire. 
He lay at the end of the pipe, with his hair unsinged. 

In the ruins of one of the Packing Houses I 
counted twelve ghastly trunks. . . . Three men were 
going the rounds of the North Side throwing charred 
corpses into a baker’s wagon. We never shall know how 
many have died. 

The city is full of wild rumours. . . . I 
suppose there is no doubt that three or four men were 
lynched yesterday. . . . A man was hung to a lamp- 
post in Center Avenue without being given an opportunity 
to say his prayers. 

Half a block away I saw a piano lying half 
in the street and half on the walk, and four gamins pound- 
ing at the keys. 


The residents of the West Side, whose homes had 
escaped the fire, found their time and resources taxed 
to care for the destitute thousands: 


Workmen are already busily employed among the hot 
ruins, getting out safes and tearing open the few vaults 
that were spared. Thieves are roaming around at will. 

: A group of hungry creatures had dug out a 
vast number of cans of cooked oysters from the ruins of 
a grocery store and were devouring them. 

Express wagons are going around among the people of 
the West Side (which was untouched) soliciting bread and 
meat for the homeless. Among the thousands who were 
camping out in the fields yesterday I saw no food, except 
a cracker which a little girl was eating. Last night a boy 
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came crying to our door, lost. By a strange good fortune 
we found his mother. A woman has gone away with her 
little girl;—-she came begging for a shawl. . . . The 
bakers are asking fifteen cents for five cent loaves. Water . 
is selling on the street from wheelbarrows. 

We were not allowed to burn gas last night or to kindle 
fires. The Mayor has issued a proclamation allowing no 
liquor to be sold in saloons till further notice. During the 
long hours of the fire we saw scores of men dead drunk. 

Generally one sees a grit and patience and reso- 
lution in the faces of the sufferers that makes him proud 
of human nature. 

I shall never forget hen during the days of the fiercest 
fire, the people prayed for rain. On the West Side we 
Gite for thirty-six hours that if the wind were to shift we 
should not escape. . . . The rain did come, but not 
until everybody had given up looking for it; and if it hadn’t 
come I fear I shouldn’t be writing this letter. : 

I wish I could find those of my people who have been 
burnt out. I fear some of them may be suffering. 

I am going down to Van B. Street in an hour. 


On October 16, 1871, only a few days after the fire, 
my father and mother were married, at Freeport. 
The smaller fire that had been a sort of blazing har- 
binger of the Great Fire, swept through my father’s 
parish, and destroyed most of his belongings—includ- 
ing the suit he had provided for his wedding. Henry 
Freeman, an old Freeport and Yale friend—later, to 
become Judge Henry Varnum Freeman, of Chicago— 
came to the rescue. My father always told with huge 
delight how, finding the suit built on lines too ample 
for his five feet six inches, he had scissored down both 
sleeves and legs to proper length, My Aunt Mary 
Burrell insists that he invented this to make a good 
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story, but I am not so sure. He was quite equal to 
employing Procrustes’ method on a wedding-suit, or 
anything else. Usually, he took the shortest way to 
reach an end. 

However all this may have been, on that October 
day they were married, my father and Clarissa Ser- 
geant DeForest. Never did man and woman enter 
upon a happier life together. While his forbears had 
come from Alsace, hers came from the old walled city 
of Avesnes, in the Province of Hainault. They were 
of old Walloon stock, the records of the family be- 
ginning with the name of Gilles deForest, receiver of 
taxes for the city and the peerage, in 1494; all earlier 
town records were consumed in the burning of the city, 
by the army of Louis XI, in 1477. The deForests 
of Avesnes were of the bourgeois-gentilhomme class— 
burghers, of the Guild of Wool Merchants, yet of 
gentle blood. Jean, first Protestant of the family, 
baptized a son by the Old Testament name of Jesse. 

In 1601, Jean moved with his family to Sedan, in 
Luxemburg. Finding it as uncomfortable for Protes- 
tant folk as France had been, he moved on to Hol- 
land, the Zion of refugees. By the ancient church 
records, we may track him from communion table to 
communion table,—from Berghen-op-Zoon to Leyden, 
Leyden to Amsterdam, Amsterdam to Vosmeer. In 
1620 his son Jesse was a resident of Leyden, with his 
wife and ten children. As with Peter Minuit and 
William Bradford, the stings of fortune caused him to 
turn his eyes westward. He saw the departure of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and heard the urgent appeals of the 
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Hollanders for colonists to people their new overseas 
colonies. The Dutch would not leave snug, rich, little 
Holland; but the Walloons did. At Christmas time, 
in 1623, a Dutch fleet sailed for Guiana, taking out 
colonists, among whom was Jesse DeForest. 

Ten weeks later, another vessel sailed to the mouth 
of the Hudson, laden with Walloon colonists that had 
been recruited by Jesse DeForest. Jesse died in 
Guiana, and his widow with her children, returned to 
Holland. Two of the sons, Henry and Isaac, again 
sailed westward in 1636, to try their fortunes as 
tobacco-planters at New Amsterdam. They settled 
in the wilderness, on the northern part of Manhattan 
Island, and became the founders of the town of Har- 
lem. After Henry’s death Isaac moved into the town 
of New Amsterdam, where he became a substantial 
merchant. A few years later his son David moved to 
Stratford, in the Colony of Connecticut. Through him 
was established the New England branch of the family, 
of which Clarissa DeForest was a descendant. 

Clarissa was born at Seymour, Connecticut. Her 
father moved to Freeport, Illinois, while she was still 
a very little girl, and became ‘“‘ banker DeForest ”—a 
tall, dignified gentleman with humorous twinkles about 
the corners of his eyes. He built a square, substantial 
mansion whose chief excellencies—from his grand- 
children’s point of view—were a mysterious what-not 
in the parlour, freighted with curios, brought from the 
Orient and the Argentine by missionary and merchant 
relatives, and an orchard whose gnarled limbs were 
meant for climbing. 
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It was from this home that Miss Clarissa DeForest 
was married and went to live in a Chicago just rising 
from ashes that were not yet cool. She was slender 
and dark, with lovely eyes and a fine, humorous mouth. 
Though her health had been none too sturdy, she took 
what came with the courage and cheerfulness which 
women seem to possess beyond the measure of men. 
During her five years in Chicago, her three eldest chil- 
dren were born—Clara Miriam, Elizabeth Sergeant and 
David DeForest. Between the children, the house- 
keeping and the mission, she was a busy woman. Chi- 
cago was not the most attractive home in the world, 
at the moment, being a huge, unwieldy city that, an- 
nually, like some prodigious baby, outgrew its clothes. 
It was, then as now, a somewhat unruly community. 
One night, the church treasurer was garroted and re- 
lieved of the collection; three times my father’s little 
home was burglarized, and on the third occasion the 
wedding silver vanished—all but a creamer that stood, 
unwashed, in the kitchen sink (the only time, my 
mother used to say, laughingly, when she was glad of 
a bit of poor housekeeping). 

My father, at this time, was head over heels in his 
work. From the first my mother encouraged him in 
this absorption, relieving him of every possible task at 
home, and sharing in the activities of the mission. He 
was, as always, possessed of tireless physical energy, 
as well as of an endless fund of good spirits. He found 
time, somehow, for an amazing amount of solid read- 
ing. History, biography, comparative religions, devo- 
tional books, poetry—he devoured them all. Even in 
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these early days, his sermons abounded in illustration 
and quotation. His little pocket-edition of Shake- 
speare was pencilled in hundreds of places, by 
the time I was old enough to go poking around among 
his books. Milton was another of his loves, whose 
majestic lines he loved to quote; and—in contrast— 
Longfellow still another. My mother and he early 
formed the habit of reading aloud, and this they con- 
tinued to enjoy, all their life long. In those Chicago 
days they ranged from The Widow Bedott Papers to 
Sir Walter. How they found the necessary time I 
know not, for she had her hands full, and he was 
never at rest. It was at this time, in ’72, that he, who 
had been rejected by New York for his heterodoxy, 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Chicago, at that 
time an ultra-conservative body. He was promptly 
installed as minister of Peoria Street Church, which, 
within a year or two, was combined with another mis- 
sion to form the new Westminster Church. 

All through his ministry, my father was known as an 
implacable foe of the liquor traffic. His contact with 
the pitiful results of that great evil in the tenements of 
New York’s West Side, had established his conviction; 
and now, in the worst part of Chicago, he was fired 
with a hatred of the saloon that never died. His first 
temperance campaign resulted in the organization of 
a society of reformed men who called themselves The 
Tribe of Jonathan and signed a pledge “ to stand by 
one another until they were out of the woods.” Above 
the platform in the room where they met was one word, 
in large capitals: “Stick.” And many of them did 
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stick. My father began to preach against the Red 
Light District. He knew the facts, for his ministry 
often called him there. One day the hard-faced brother 
of a notorious gambler called upon him. The gambler 
was dead; would he preach the funeral sermon? 
He would, if he be permitted to say what he pleased. 
The hour for the funeral came, and the gambler’s 
big house was crowded with the denizens of the 
sporting resorts, the politicians of the ward, and the 
henchmen of the dead man. And my father preached 
at them, a burning denunciation of their sins. They 
said nothing, but their faces grew harder and harder. 
When the service was over, and the burial com- 
pleted, the gambler’s brother stood before father’ and 
cursed him, up hill and down dale. “TI told you,” the 
preacher replied, “‘ that I should say what I thought 
to be right. I said it.” Nothing further happened 
until a year later, when this man drove up and asked 
my father to marry him. “TI swore I’d kill you,” he 
said, ‘‘ but you stood up there like a good sport and 
told the truth! ” When father told me of this incident, 
a few years ago, he confessed that he had often won- 
dered whether a more winning theme than “ hell-fire,” 
would have accomplished more. However that may be, 
it gives a good picture of him—young, full of grit and 
energy, blazing with hatred of gross sins, telling Chi- 
cago’s underworld what God must think of it! And 
while the politicians and “sports” hated his prin- 
ciples, they seem to have admired his fighting quali- 
ties. 

There were many kindly and happy associations for 
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the young couple during the years spent in Chicago. 
My father’s older brother, Louis, lived on the West 
Side, not far away. Old Freeport friends were there, 
too. Francis Landey Patton was pastor of one of 
the leading churches; he and my father found 
themselves in the same group, theologically and in 
Presbytery, and so began a friendship that grew ever 
warmer through the many years in which they were 
thrown together. (My father told me that the two 
keenest and most logical intellects he had ever met were 
those of Dr. Patton and Dr. B. B. Warfield.) Mr. 
Moody was in and out of town at all times, a stout 
bundle of boundless energy, always ready with hearty 
encouragement and blunt but gracious advice. Looking 
back over my father’s life, I find it a strange Provi- 
dence that from the days when he was a young student 
struggling with doubt, to the prime of his ministry in 
the Marble Collegiate Church, Dwight L. Moody was 
at his elbow, in every critical moment. He had a 
hand in turning him to a sincere evangelical faith; his 
example had much to do with his laying so great em- 
phasis on soul-winning; he stopped at our home in 
Dubuque and Minneapolis, and won souls to Christ 
in both churches; and he, more than any other human 
influence, had part in father’s decision to go to an 
empty church on Fifth Avenue, New York. When the 
reporters asked him for an outline autobiography—in 
those same years in Chicago—Moody wrote: ‘‘ Dwight 
L. Moody—born in the flesh, 1837, born in the spirit, 
1856: Don’t know when the flesh will die—spirit im- 
mortal.” Father became possessed of the same sturdy, 
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outspoken conviction; and, in this, he owed much to 
the great evangelist, whom he loved dearly. 
Westminster Church prospered, but he was rest- 
less. He was no longer under the orders of the 
Home Board, but was still in the position of an 
assistant-pastor. The church was partly supported by 
Third Church, and although Dr. Kittredge and my 
father were on the best of terms, the younger man 
chafed under the restrictions necessarily put upon him. 
A short summer holiday at Lake Delavan, where the 
Burrells from Freeport and the Burrells from Chicago 
slept under canvas in the shadows of a virgin forest by 
the water, eased the situation somewhat, from year to 
year. But my father was not of a temperament fitted 
for anything less than independence. He wanted a 
parish of his own. In the summer of ’76, the call came, 
and in October of that year he moved to Dubuque. 


Vill 


A DECADE IN DUBUQUE 


HEN he was installed as minister of Second 
\) \) Presbyterian Church, Dubuque, Iowa, my 
father felt that, for the first time, he was 
in an independent position. In Chicago, he had been 
from first to last under the supervision of Third 
Church. Even after his mission was transformed into 
Westminster Church, it still leaned heavily on its 
parent. But now he found himself in charge of a 
strong congregation, one of two that represented 
English-speaking Presbyterianism in a city of some 
thirty thousand folk. He breathed more freely, and 
he went ahead with his work more vigorously. 
Dubuque was a lovely place. The city, originally 
founded on the bank of the Mississippi, had, little by 
little, climbed the limestone bluffs and reached the 
rolling heights above. Its red brick houses rose in 
terraces, mounting the steep streets that climbed the 
hollows between precipitous cliffs, to spread out in 
large and beautiful estates among the oak groves 
crowning the hills. Along the river-front ran the 
levee, with a mile or more of warehouses and docks; 
there the big flat-bottomed, stern-wheeled river 
steamers were tied up in ranks, nose on to the docks 
and the cobbled bank. North and south, for a mile 
103 
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Rome 


or two in either direction, straggled the huge sawmills 
and lumberyards, with their log-booms reaching far out 
into the yellow current. In that day, Dubuque was 
the most important river-port between St. Louis and 
St. Paul. The old packet-lines were still in their prime. 
(One summer, our household went for a memorable 
journey up river on a “ Diamond Jo ” boat. The head 
of the house divided his time between reading aloud 
to his wife, joking with the captain, begging the 
coloured pastry-cook for more of the best gingerbread 
one ever tasted, and, with us, watching the tattered 
roustabouts push the steamer off the sandspits.) 
Great rafts of logs came down the broad river daily, 
slowly guided on their way by dingy lumber-steamers, 
turning to tie up along the booms. My father loved 
the river, and never wearied of it. 

As to the city itself, its life was dominated, par- 
ticularly in politics and education, by the Roman 
Catholic Church. It was called—Catholic citizens still 
so call it—‘‘ the Rome of the West”; for it climbed 
seven hills, and each of the seven was crowned with 
the massive buildings of a Catholic institution. It 
was, and is, the headquarters of various Catholic 
Orders of priests, monks and nuns; and the bishop had 
his palace there. Its population was about sixty-five 
per cent. Catholic, the remainder being divided between 
Lutherans and other Protestants. Political offices in 
city and county were almost entirely in the hands of 
Romanists. The city was one of the leading brewing 
centres of the Middle West; the river afforded cheap 
and easy transportation for whiskey from Kentucky; 
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and the whole community was infested with beer- 
gardens and saloons. 

Practically the whole of this traffic, with its attendant 
gambling and vice, was in the hands of Irish 
Catholics and easy-going German Lutherans. The 
age-old alliance between liquor and politics was never 
more closely cemented even in Tweed’s New York 
than in the city of Dubuque. But more than that, and 
worse, the public schools of both city and county were 
under the absolute control of the Catholic hierarchy. 
Papal Encyclicals XLV and XLVII were literally ap- 
plied, to an extent not to be imagined by one who has 
not lived in a community, where Catholicism has a 
strong majority at the polls. The Catholic bishop dic- 
tated the personnel of the School Board of the city, 
graciously including a minority of complaisant Prot- 
estants. A Protestant teacher in the public schools 
was a great rarity, and in some parts of the county 
unknown. In one district school a week’s vacation 
was granted to enable teachers and pupils to attend a 
“‘ mission ” in the Catholic Church near by. 

At the village of Téte de Morte, the public school 
was held in the nunnery and taught by the Sisters. In 
the town of Holy Cross, the Sisters were the teachers, 
as they were in other country communities. In most 
of these schools outside the city, the Catholic Cate- 
chism was regularly taught as a compulsory part of 
the curriculum, and, in many of them, Catholic text- 
books were used. In some schools certain days were 
set apart for visitation by the parish priest, on which 
days he conducted examinations in the Catholic Cate- 
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chism. In Dubuque itself, Mater Ecclesia was shrewd 
enough to refrain from the extremes reached by priests 
and nuns in the county; but—though there were six 
large parochial schools in the city—her control of the 
public schools was nevertheless absolute. Not only 
was this situation bitterly galling to any independent 
citizen, but it had resulted in a marked deterioration 
of the quality of instruction in all grades. 

I have referred to this at some length simply be- 
cause it explains certain characteristics of my father’s 
ministry, not only in Dubuque, but in Minneapolis, 
and New York, as well. The impression made on him 
by the aggressive and ofttimes lawless tactics of the 
Catholic hierarchy, in seizing the public schools, along 
with what amounted to the protection of the liquor 
traffic by the same interests, was never erased. In 
his two later parishes, he felt himself forced into con- 
flict with the Catholic Church for precisely the same 
reasons as moved him, before he was scarcely settled 
in Dubuque, to take up the cudgels against it. Inter- 
ference in politics, involving indirect support of the 
liquor traffic; flagrant violation of the Sabbath laws 
and anti-gambling laws of the State; domination of 
the public school system:—these furnished an irre- 
sistible compulsion to open protest on his part from 
his Dubuque pulpit. He was by no means a deliberate 
sensationalist, then or later; but he was always deeply 
stirred by great moral issues affecting the body politic. 
He cared not a fig for ridicule or criticism, so long as 
he was confident of the justice of his cause. 

When he entered the lists in Dubuque, he found 
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both approval and opposition a-plenty. The news- 
papers ridiculed him, printing endless columns of 
abusive letters from the Faithful Reader. As to the 
net profit of his campaign against Catholicism, not 
much of immediate consequence can be found. But as 
to his attack upon the liquor traffic, tangible results 
were evident before many years had flown. His 
Methodist neighbour, the Rev. H. W. Bennett, proved 
a staunch and outspoken ally; a group of influential 
laymen quietly lent their moral and financial support. 
A Law and Order League was organized, and pro- 
ceeded to secure evidence of liquor-law violations and 
prosecute them in court. In rebuttal, every ugly 
weapon commonly employed by the liquor trade was 
brought into action, from the sarcastic editorial to the 
black-hand letter. One summer, the saloon crowd cele- 
brated the Fourth of July by hanging the two “ of- 
ficious ” preachers, in effigy, afterward cutting down 
the stuffed dummies and burning them at the stake. 

A year or two of this sort of thing made it clear 
to my father that there was little hope of securing 
law-enforcement in the city, under the law as it stood. 
He suggested an attack on the liquor-traffic throughout 
the State, where in many other sections, conditions 
paralleled those in Dubuque. Plentiful support was 
found among the ministers. A weekly paper called The 
Prohibitionist was established and widely circulated, 
largely through the churches. My father, and others, 
stumped Iowa on behalf of a prohibition amendment 
to the Constitution of the State. In the congregation 
of Second Church were two national Republican 
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leaders, Senator William B. Allison and Congressman 
—later Speaker—David B. Henderson. ‘These men 
were in control of the State Republican organization. 
My father and another ‘‘ fanatic ” were sent to the city 
where the State Convention was being held, to urge a 
plank favouring a prohibition referendum. Allison and 
Henderson were close friends of their pastor’s, but 
they laughed at his suggestion, saying emphatically 
that it would spell ruin for the party. ‘‘ Very well,” 
said he; ‘“ we’ve got just so many thousand votes in 
our pockets now, and we’ll take ’em to the Democrats 
and see what they’ll do.” 

The heads of the machine were properly shocked: 
“You wouldn’t do that! Go back on the party? ” 

‘‘ Oh,” he retorted, ‘ I’m a good-enough Republican, 
but here’s a moral issue that is above party politics.” 

The two crusaders left the conference. The next 
day my father received a brief message from Senator 
Allison. “ You win,” was all it said. Thus the Re- 
publican Party stood sponsor for the taking of the 
first step toward making Iowa what it shortly after- 
ward became—a prohibition State. 

No one would contend, for a moment, that a pro- 
hibition law could, in itself, make a commonwealth 
dry; nevertheless, the passage of such a law gives evi- 
dence of the strength of dry sentiment, and adver- 
tises the cause of temperance. In after years, lowa 
went wet again to a considerable degree, but never did 
she revert entirely to the conditions that existed when 
my father went to Dubuque. That he took a leading 
part in the developing of the anti-liquor sentiment that 
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exists there to-day, is a matter of considerable satis- 
faction to his children. 


Meantime, the Burrell household had become rooted 
and grounded in Iowa soil. We lived, first, in an old 
brick house built against the hillside, on Bluff Street. 
Norman McLeod, the second son of the house, was 
born there. There were apple-trees in the terraced 
yard, climbing the slope behind the house; two olean- 
ders stood in tubs by the front steps; lilacs, by the 
fence at the side. We had the kindest neighbours in 
the world, and the household in the manse was very 
happy until, suddenly, the first sorrow of their wedded 
life came to my father and mother, in the death of their 
oldest child, Miriam. 

I do not think that any of their children was trou- 
blesome or mischievous, beyond the ordinary. But 
gray-eyed “ Monie ” was utterly good, a child obedient 
and unselfish always, and in her last sickness she was 
so sweet and uncomplaining that her very goodness, 
while she endured indescribable agony, intensified the 
suffering of her parents. They never afterward for- 
got the blackness of the shadows of that valley of 
death. Indeed, I have always felt that it was there 
that my father’s ministry to sorrowing folk took on a 
depth of sympathetic feeling and a ringing quality of 
certain hope, that, ever afterward, made his words so 
comforting. I have heard many men conduct funeral 
services, but I have known no other man who could 
bring heaven so near to the bereaved. Fifty years 
after his little daughter’s death he thus wrote about it: 
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It is easy to explain the ordinance of death; but who 
shall pluck the heart out of the mystery of pain? Dear 
Monie, how we loved her; and how, strange to say (such 
were her sufferings), we were glad when the Lord called 
her. He makes no mistakes. But what a day that will be, 
the day of ‘“ knitting severed friendships up! ” 


“So part we sadly in the wilderness, 
To meet again in sweet Jerusalem.” 


They buried little Miriam in God’s Acre over in 
Freeport, and, thenceforward, had an added reason for 
their frequent visits to the old home-town. 

We moved to a more modern—and sunnier—home 
on Locust Street. Another daughter, Eleanor Loude- 
nois, was born there. My father worked under high 
pressure, some of his notebooks of this period reveal- 
ing the making of an endless number of pastoral calls. 
He found pleasure and comfort for his own spirit, in 
visiting the sick and the sorrowful, but the “ routine 
calling ”’ was, I think, always a weariness to the flesh. 
All the while he was at it, he was hankering to be at 
his desk, and he was greatly relieved when, in Minne- 
apolis and New York, it could be taken over by 
assistants. As long as he had it to do, however, he 
was conscientious—if absent-minded—about it. Within 
two or three years of his going to Dubuque he found 
himself holding responsible positions in Presbytery 
and Synod. He was in demand as an occasional 
preacher and lecturer throughout the State, and he 
seldom refused such opportunities on pulpit or plat- 
form. He was a burning patriot, and took to heart 
events that affected the destiny of the nation. The 
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death of Garfield was a deep personal grief to him. 
It was preceded by an incident that may not be gen- 
erally known. I give it in his own words: 


Charles J. Guiteau was the son of a Methodist preacher, 
but he was always too clever to believe what the old folks 
did. In the early days when he attended Burchard’s 
School, his chief fault was extreme smartness. As he in- 
creased in years this grew upon him and developed into a 
vertiginous egotism. Whether he was crazy or not will 
always be an open question, but a greater crank never 
lived. He believed that he knew all that was knowable. 
To his mind the old-fashioned folk who took stock in the 
Bible were simple fools. One Saturday in 1881 he called 
on me at my study and modestly desired, for old acquaint- 
ance’ sake, to set forth in my pulpit the next morning a 
new religion which he had just invented—“ a religion,” as 
he said, “with all the foolishness left out.” A few 


weeks later, he earned an infamous notoriety, by killing 
President Garfield. 


A Garfield memorial service was held in Dubuque, at 
which my father preached a sermon that still stirs me 
when I look over my yellowed copy of it. He was one 
of those men who find the very breath of life in the 
pursuit and discussion of great issues. 

Amid all these things he was devoting more and 
more time to the preparation of his sermons, a duty 
in which he found almost as great delight as in the 
delivery of them. He had developed what may be 
called a technique of his own, involving a methodical 
and most intense application throughout his week-day 
mornings. Of this there is more to be said, in connec- 
tion with his preaching in New York. During the 
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Dubuque ministry he manifested an amazing energy 
and endurance; and yet he permitted himself to fall 
into the trap that has caught so many men of abun- 
dant vitality. He presumed upon his strength, refus- 
ing to admit that there were any limitations set upon 
his physical constitution. It is a curious fact that 
when, approaching his eightieth year, and attacked 
by illness, he could not understand nor reconcile him- 
self to it. He told me that it was hard to bear, be- 
cause he had never been sick a day in his life. He 
forgot. In Dubuque, and again in Minneapolis, he 
ran so far beyond his strength, that he was forced to 
suspend work entirely, for a matter of some months. 

Even his vacations—shorter by far than those of 
later years—he employed more in work than in play. 
There were brief summer fortnights spent under can- 
vas at Delavan Lake, in the forests of Wisconsin; oc- 
casional “ chicken shoots” and duck-hunts up in the 
Dakotas; now and then a day after bass or ‘“‘ salmon ” 
—which, being interpreted, means wall-eyed pike— 
on the wing-dams along the Mississippi, or after trout 
in the hemlock-stained waters of Wisconsin. But he 
plunged into these recreations with the same abandon 
with which he preached his sermons; he was, in those 
days, not a man of moderation in either work or play, 
but one who took both with a vast zest. When there 
came a summer month at Clear Lake, on the Iowa 
prairie, he spent the greater part of his time directing 
and lecturing in the Methodist Camp Meeting, and 
enjoying it hugely; then, for an afternoon or a sunset 
hour, we had him with us on the lake, trolling for bass, 
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and singing with our mother the old jubilee songs or 
camp-meeting hymns. He loved life, work, and play, 
and plunged into them all. But he was living under 
great pressure; and that pressure was increased by 
certain events which transpired within the household 
circle. 

The death of his daughter Miriam has been spoken 
of. Two years later, his father died. His son David, 
on reaching his bedside, found him in intense pain. 
‘It’s too bad, father,” he protested, “‘ that you must 
suffer so.” 

‘““No, my son,” said the old man firmly; “it’s not 
too bad. Get the Book, and read me the eighth chap- 
ter of Romans, till I bid you stop.” 

So my father brought the old family Bible, and read 
through to the eighteenth verse: ‘I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed in 
us; ” whereupon his father lifted his hand, saying, “I 
leave that with you.” 

So the good man went to his rest, having in his latter 
years not only regained his faith, but learned and ex- 
emplified the deeper things of Christ. After his death, 
his wife gave up her home, held an old-fashioned 
“‘vendue,” and went to live contentedly with one and 
another of her sons, in turn. A year and a half later, 
came the death of Grandfather DeForest, after a 
lingering illness. I remember him in a wheel-chair 
during his last months, a white-haired, dignified, 
patient invalid with a sweet, twisted smile, that dis- 
tressed his small visitors from Dubuque. 
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I do not desire to convey the impression that my 
father at this time was conscious of overwork, or that 
he felt any of his labours to be a burden. His ser- 
mons were consistently optimistic; his manner was 
cheerful; he overflowed with geniality. At home he 
was ready for anything, from acting shadow-pictures 
for the youngsters, to playing Dumb Crambo with his 
elders and their wives. The latch-string was always 
out, especially for the country preacher or that shabby 
hero of the West, the under-paid and self-sacrificing 
home missionary. We children early grew accustomed 
to finding these ministerial guests at table, although 
we never ceased to rebel at the length of the bless- 
ings they asked. If my father went to Presbytery or 
Synod, he found always legitimate occasion for jokes 
and laughter. I do believe he had as infectious a 
laugh as the world ever heard—and nothing silenced 
it for long. On one occasion, being overtaken at night- 
fall with a group of fellow-preachers, he registered for 
them all at the country hotel, and wrote them down 
under various aliases, as members of a minstrel troupe. 
In an hour or so that whole town was agog with an ex- 
pectation that never materialized. During the last 
summer of his life, he told me, with many chuckles, of 
a meeting at Davenport, where he stayed under the 
same roof with an old and sober-minded friend. When 
they left, my father threw a worn “ nightie ” into the 
waste-basket. On reaching home he wrote a solemn, 
urgent letter to his quondam room-mate, asking if he 
had not taken it by mistake. He got an early and 
most serious denial. He wrote again and again, each 
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time in a more urgent tone, as if life depended upon 
the recovery of that garment. There came, at length, 
from Sioux City, a tiny doll’s nightgown, finely em- 
broidered, with a note from the harassed preacher’s 
wife saying: ‘‘ If you don’t let up on my husband, he’ll 
go crazy.” ‘That ended it: my father let up. All his 
life, he was mildly irritated by the air of hyper- 
solemnity worn by so many ministers. One of his 
favourite quotations hit off such men, who 


“Wear long faces, just as if their Maker, 
The Lord of glory, were an undertaker.” 


He had an idea that the Lord’s work could be bet- 
ter done if a bit of humour or fun lightened the load 
of it. But in spite of unflagging good spirits, the pres- 
sure was too great, and he had almost reached the 
breaking point when there came a providential oppor- 
tunity to go abroad, as a delegate to the Pan- 
Presbyterian Alliance at Belfast. 

This was in the summer of 1884. He was away for 
three months. It was a profitable journey, not only 
in restoring lost reserves of vitality, but because it 
broadened his outlook and circle of friends. In Bel- 
fast, he found himself a guest in the kindly home of 
Mr. J. Duffin, of Strandtown Lodge. In the Alliance 
sessions, he met old friends, like Dr. James McLeod, 
and made many new ones among the stalwart leaders 
of his own denomination in the States. Archibald A. 
Hodge was there, and Benjamin B. Warfield, and 
President McCosh, all from Princeton; Talbot W. 
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Chambers and John Hall, and General Ralph Prime, 
with all of whom, he was, years later, to enjoy the 
closest of relationships. He met two magnificent fig- 
ures from the foreign field, Jacob Chamberlain of 
India, and John G. Paton of New Hebrides. Up to 
the Giants’ Causeway some of the delegates went, and 
my father walked down on the pillared rocks, carefully 
leading by the hand George Matheson, whose blind- 
ness had given the Church one of her best-loved 
hymns. 

“I am wondering,” said my father, holding his own 
eyes shut, ‘‘ how much this means to you.” 

“Some wonderful sight will be revealed in a mo- 
ment, when you open your eyes,” Matheson answered. 
“But let me tell you, brother ”—here he gripped my 
father’s hand hard—* there’s nothing in all the won- 
ders of nature, so fine as this sweet fellowship of 
ours. uf 

So he went on, sometimes afoot, sometimes by 
jaunting car or stage, among the beauties of the Irish 
lakes; to Dublin and the south of Ireland, where he 
felt his convictions as to Romanism amply confirmed 
by what he saw and heard. Then, to the Continent— 
the hoary beauties of Heidelberg and Ehrenbreitstein, 
the poppy-splashed fields of Waterloo, many-storied 
Paris. ‘Then over to London, to explore her historical 
nooks and corners and to hear Spurgeon preach. He 
came home to Dubuque with body and mind at their 
best; and out of his much be-labelled valises tumbled 
well-thumbed, pencilled and dog-eared guide-books, 
and pocket-editions of Kenilworth, A Tale of Two 
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Cities, Froude’s Cromweli—all read as he went, 
from place to place. 

He returned to find his family in great trouble. 
On the very day on which he had sailed from New 
York his younger son, Norman, had fallen and broken 
his hip. It was a “blind” case, and the boy lay 
helpless for some days before a proper diagnosis 
was made. Whether wisely or not, the serious condi- 
tion in which he continued was kept from his father’s 
knowledge, the physicians feeling that the father, him- 
self, was in no physical state to return at once. When 
he did arrive, he found Norman reduced to a shadow 
of himself, and the boy’s mother worn out with anxi- 
ety and watching. It was another three months before 
recovery was assured. I have often wondered at the 
remarkable quality of womanly courage that could, at 
the insistence of the physicians, withhold from her let- 
ters to her husband my mother’s deep anxiety and 
weariness. 

The summer of ’85 found the family—chiefly for 
the sake of Norman and his mother—up in the Min- 
nesota woods, at Bald Eagle Lake, a bit of blue water 
not many miles from St. Paul. Shortly after our re- 
turn we moved again, to a sunny new home on Seven- 
teenth Street. Our happiness was increased by the ar- 
rival from Freeport of my mother’s sister Susan— 
Mrs. George P. Rose, Junior—with her husband and 
children. They lived next door to us, and never were 
two households more congenial. Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas were feasts in common. The two men 
played checkers together, or ran off for a day’s fish- 
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ing; the wives sewed and “ put up” strawberries to- 
gether; the cousins were inseparable, sharing one 
backyard. 

During these comfortable years my father was 
busier than ever. He lectured again and again on A 
Yankee in Ireland and Robert Burns. He preached 
“occasional ”’ sermons, such as one on Christian Sci- 
ence that had to be printed and reprinted, again and 
again, and furnished the basis for sermons on the 
same theme in Minneapolis and New York. He spoke 
continually on Catholicism and the sanctity of the law, 
which sermons also were printed and widely distrib- 
uted. Then came a series of evening sermons on The 
Great Religions of the World, which, a few years later 
was expanded into a little volume bearing the same 
title. I mention these particular discourses because the 
unusual amount of labour required in their prepara- 
tion well illustrates my father’s energy and his way of 
taking endless pains. 

He had long before established the habit of being 
at his study—a cubby-hole behind the Sunday school 
room—by half-past eight in the morning and remain- 
ing there until hunger, or conscience, or one of his 
children, called him to a noonday dinner. He would 
become so completely absorbed in his writing that we 
youngsters could enter the study and wander about, 
dipping into whatever volumes looked exciting, with- 
out his being conscious of our presence. He bought 
many books—often at second-hand stalls—and read 
them all thoroughly. ‘Those he liked, he pencilled 
with many a bracket and annotation; some he even 
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cut up, taking out what he wanted. He had a nose 
like a hound for the meat hidden in a book: when 
he had once located it, it was his, permanently. His 
memory was trained: he loved a good detective story, 
but when it had rested his mind for a summer day, he 
was done with it, forever; on the other hand, he could 
devour a volume of Scott or Carlyle and ever after, 
turn at a moment’s notice to a telling illustration or a 
pungent sentence, in one or the other. His volumes 
of poetry were dog-eared and pencilled from end to 
end, and were often mutilated by his penknife. 

That penknife, by the way, was an even more con- 
stant companion than his walking-stick. He kept it 
sharp as a razor. With it he would point a dozen 
pencils at a time, making ready for Thursday and Fri- 
day mornings, when his sermons were written out in 
detail. With it he carved his initials on the little 
hand-board on which his manila pad rested. With it, 
on a Saturday afternoon, he turned out marvellous 
boats for his two boys. We hardly ever took a walk 
in the woods but what the same little knife would cut 
and shape a hazel-root for a cane. He was as much a 
whittler as any down-east Yankee; and I suspect that, 
somehow, his whittling gave impetus to his thoughts. 

There came a wonderful summer, spent, with 
friends from Dubuque, away in the mountains of New 
Brunswick. It was twenty years since my father had 
graduated from Yale, and on the way from Iowa to 
New Brunswick he, with me in tow, left the rest of 
the family, and spent two royal days at New Haven, 
where he met most of his classmates, celebrated the 
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defeat of Harvard in the boatrace, saw Harvard’s ball- 
team defeated in the final game of the series, sang the 
old songs under the elms, and then, in high spirits, 
went on to rejoin the family. 

Some ten or twelve miles inland from the head of 
the Bay of Fundy, we found kindly quarters in a 
house that was hotel, station, store, postoffice and what © 
not, being the only house in town! Our friends were 
at the nearest farm, a mile away. The mountains and 
the deep forest came down to the very house, and the 
trout-stream ran down to the salty flats just below. 
The grown-ups lived on the streams, returning at night 
with creels overrunning with speckled beauties. We 
youngsters fed ourselves fat on wild strawberries, 
hunted spruce gum, and caught tom-cod in the tidal 
stream below the railroad trestle. One blessed Sunday 
we all climbed into a three-seated carry-all, and drove 
ten miles into the hills to a little Covenanter Church. 
By some miracle my father had gotten permission of 
the elders to take Communion. There was one thick 
slice of bread, passed from hand to hand; there was 
one massive cup, carefully handed about. I have no 
recollection of the sermon, save its length; but I shall 
never forget how we communed there with the sober, 
stern-faced old folk up in the New Brunswick hills, 
with the smell of spruce on the heights, and the whis- 
pering of the stream in the valley. 

When that summer ended we went back to 
Dubuque, but our stay was short. In September, my 
father received and accepted a call to the pulpit of 
Westminster Church, Minneapolis. A year earlier he 
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had received a call from Calvary Church, Portland, 
Oregon, and had declined it. Then came one from 
Eighth Church, Chicago. It was a difficult field, and 
he was at the height of a successful ministry in 
Dubuque. His congregation had increased largely 
every year—accessions coming chiefly on confession 
of faith. He held a position of leadership in the Synod 
of Iowa. He declined the call; but it was repeated and 
pressed so urgently that at length he accepted. Then 
the Presbytery of Dubuque, importuned by a commit- 
tee from his congregation, refused to let him go. That 
settled the matter; but it led him to adopt a principle 
from which he never after swerved. When the call 
came from Minneapolis, he gathered his elders to- 
gether and laid it before them, with the declaration 
that, after they had prayerfully considered it, he 
would abide by their decision; and he left them. When 
he returned, they told him that it was their reluctant 
conviction that he ought to go. So he went. Through- 
out his subsequent ministry, he made it a matter of 
principle to lay all such serious problems before his 
officers, and to adopt no course of action unless the 
session—or in the Dutch Church, the consistory— 
was unanimous in approval. He told me, once, that in 
this way he had saved himself many a heartbreak, 
and his church much friction. 


IX 
MINNEAPOLIS: 1887-1891 


# Y father was forty-three years old when, on 
October 26, 1887, he was installed minister 
of Westminster Church, Minneapolis. His 
old friend, Peter Stryker, presided on that occasion; 
curiously, it was Dr. Stryker who, not three years 
later, was the means of bringing his name to the 
notice of Marble Collegiate Church, New York. 

The newly-installed minister came to his pulpit in 
the prime of life. The preceding decade had been one 
of steady development in pulpit power, and increasing 
practice in administrative affairs. To the preparation 
of his sermons he had given as intense an application 
as, I think, ever man gave. Many a time his children 
had found him at his desk so completely absorbed that 
great drops stood out on his forehead. ‘‘ The sweat 
of his brow,” literally, went into his sermons. In 
searching for the secret of his power in the pulpit, no 
greater mistake could be made than to assume that 
he was swept along by grace of his natural gift of 
oratory. He had that gift—of a surety. But in writ- 
ing of his youth, I tried to bring out clearly the fact, 
that it was only the incessant drill of all his years of 
schooling that, at last, set him free from the painful 
shackles of diffidence. His very gestures, that became 
122 
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at length so spontaneous, were the fruit of long years 
of constant practice. 

Furthermore, no platform speaker can last for many 
years on mere oratory; and one of the characteristics 
of my father’s preaching was its strong appeal to 
thoughtful men. In all three of his parishes he drew 
to the sound of his voice the professional men of the 
city—doctors, lawyers and the like—men who ask 
something more than flights of imagination and hyper- 
bole. There was solid meat in his sermons: they were 
simple and logical, as well as oratorical. If, in youth, 
he laboured endlessly on the art of expression, during 
all the years of his preaching he laboured far more 
assiduously on the material he put into it. His in- 
creasing effectiveness can be traced, from year to year: 
sermon-outlines grow simpler and more direct; the 
maintenance of a single theme more consistent. Yel- 
low manila pages, revised for a second preaching, 
have whole paragraphs pencilled out or reduced to a 
pungent sentence or two; his power of illustration in- 
creased with his reading and acquaintance with men 
and life. A few years ago he told me how, early in 
his Dubuque ministry, he had been forced to a de- 
cision that had a marked influence on his pulpit utter- 
ances. I had dropped in at his study, and he had 
seized a half-hour to drill me, in the empty church, 
on the difficult art of reading the Scripture aloud. As 
we went back into the study he said, ‘“‘ Read—and 
preach—to the man under the back gallery and the 
most ignorant soul in the place, and you'll hit every- 
body.” Then he added: “I reached the place, rather 
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early, where I had to choose between lofty, intel- 
lectual sermons to impress educated people, and simple 
sermons the point of which not even the most ignorant 
or foolish could miss. I chose the latter, and I’ve tried 
to stick to my choice.” 

So he came to Minneapolis, to be welcomed with 
open arms by the warm-hearted folk of what was 
fast becoming the most influential Presbyterian 
Church in the upper Mississippi Valley. The church 
building, since destroyed by fire, stood on the corner 
of Seventh Street and Nicollet Avenue, a site, even at 
that time, which was rather far downtown. It was 
a beautiful edifice of brown stone, the noble amphi- 
theatre of which seated some twelve hundred people. 
The auditorium was crowded from the start—so 
crowded, indeed, that very shortly hundreds of 
‘“‘ opera ”’ chairs were installed. By the time we small 
boys, who distributed the weekly calendars at the 
doors, were ready to sit down, there was no place left 
for us but the pulpit steps. The evening congrega- 
tions were fully as large as the morning. Such crowds 
would bring inspiration to any preacher. 

Minneapolis was still enjoying the spirit of expan- 
sion that had characterized her life during the boom 
days of the preceding decade. ‘The city had spread 
out, until her physical extent exceeded that of the New 
York of the period, and had begun to take on the 
beauty which, to-day, marks her as one of the very 
loveliest cities of the land. Her lumber and milling 
industries had multiplied her population and_ her 
wealth, many times over. In 1880, some of the lead- 
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ing members of Westminster Church had protested 
that the site for their new building, on the corner of 
Seventh Street, was much too far uptown; by 1890, 
there were many in the church who considered it much 
too far downtown! ‘The very air of this astonishing 
city was electric—even at thirty below zero, to which 
point the mercury fell several times during our first 
- winter there. (The new minister’s wife, on a brief 
visit the previous winter, had had a cold reception, 
having frosted both cheeks on her first short walk 
from the door of the West Hotel!) Altogether, it was 
the psychological moment—and place—for a preacher 
possessed of a popular appeal. 

My father seemed to fit, at once, into the life of the 
city. My mother and he enjoyed the social amenities; 
and both, I think, had a downright gift for friendship. 
Father was shortly on the warmest of terms with a 
strangely varied assortment of men: Tom Lowery, 
local political magnate and head of the street railway 
system, with whom he differed frequently and flatly on 
various issues; T. B. Janney, a merchant, with whom 
he sailed Minnetonka’s waters in summer and her ice 
in winter; William M. Tenney, lumberman, superin- 
tendent of Westminster’s big Sunday school; Robert 
F, Sulzer, hero of Sunday school missions, with whom 
he ran off, occasionally, for a day with the prairie 
chickens; Fred Dunsmore, brilliant surgeon and en- 
thusiastic horseman, who drove him out behind fast 
horses, and operated gratis on needy parishioners; 
Archbishop Ireland, with whom he fought and joked 
at their every meeting. Somehow, not only by his 
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geniality and wit, but by his frankness and courage, 
my father was able to command the respect and af- 
fection of those, with whom he differed most widely. 

In his preaching, he struck the same note that had 
been heard from his Dubuque pulpit. His “ occa- 
sional ” sermons on local political conditions, prohibi- 
tion, Christian Science, the secular aims of the Roman 
Catholic Church, were based upon the Dubuque ser- 
mons on the same themes. He stirred up public inter- 
est in the evening services by reading, before his ser- 
mon, a five-minute ‘“ prelude ” on some burning issue 
then before the community. These pungent criticisms, 
like his sermons, he did not hesitate to give to the 
press; for he was frankly willing to use every legiti- 
mate means of advertising. His interest in foreign 
missions, dating from the time of the thwarting of his 
desire to enter that field, had grown with the years. 
I recall one “‘ Foreign Missions Sunday ” when, the of- 
fertory following the sermon, some nine thousand dol- 
lars were poured into the collection plates. But my 
father laid chief emphasis on two issues—evangelism 
and defense of the faith. Modernism was making 
headway in the Church at large, and he threw his 
whole soul into the conflict with it. This phase of his 
preaching became more and more prominent from the 
day he entered Westminster Church in Minneapolis, 
until he preached his last sermon in Marble Collegi- 
ate Church, in New York. He felt that it was a vital 
issue, which no honest preacher could ignore. In 
Presbytery and Synod he maintained the fight, and 
fought still more vigorously in the General Assembly 
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of 1890. As to evangelism, he told me repeatedly 
that before leaving Dubuque he had resolved never to 
preach a sermon that did not, somehow, challenge 
men to accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour. I think 
he lived up to that resolution. His evening sermons 
were apt to be directly evangelistic, followed by a 
‘Gospel solo”; and that, sometimes, by a direct in- 
vitation to the unsaved. During special seasons the 
service was followed by an after-meeting, very in- 
formal and brief—another leaf from Mr. Moody’s 
book. Moody, himself, was there on one occasion, as 
I recall very well, having had to sit literally at his 
feet through an after-meeting that packed the large 
Sunday school room. An after-meeting, conducted in 
Moody’s offhand manner, my father employed 
throughout his ministry, even on Fifth Avenue, count- 
ing it a ready means of personal contact with the in- 
quirer and the undecided. 

Certain peculiarities in the new preacher’s pulpit- 
manner attracted attention at once. The quality and 
flexibility of his voice were often mentioned: it was 
rich and sonorous, with a clarity of enunciation that 
permitted “‘ the man under the back gallery ” to catch 
every expression. His refusal to shelter himself be- 
hind the heavy walnut pulpit caused comment. He 
had the pulpit removed; the Bible he used was a small 
one, and rested with the hymnal, on a little stand be- 
side his chair. While speaking, he moved continually 
about the platform, the edge of which was defended 
only by a low moulding. When, in New York, he had 
his pulpit remodelled in the same fashion, he gave, as 
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a reason, his unwillingness to appear “like an angel 
leaning out of a balcony.” Still another characteristic, 
often remarked, was his effective reading of the 
Scripture. This he took very seriously, as being, by 
no means, a mere detail of the service. In later years, 
while instructing the boys on homiletics at Princeton 
Seminary, he laid great stress upon it, drilling the 
young “Seminoles”? most painstakingly. With the 
same thoroughness he drilled me: again and again I 
have stood in his pulpit, reading to empty pews, for a 
full hour. ‘‘Can’t hear you! Can’t hear you! ” he 
would cry from the back pew. ‘‘ Open your mouth! 
Use your lips! Let go!’ With my father it was a 
serious business, this giving of God’s Word to the 
people; and when he read, men unquestionably 
listened. 

His parish work in Minneapolis was endless. He 
had now a secretary and assistant in the person of one 
of the older elders of the church, Mr. S. B. Williams, 
who relieved him of much of the office routine that he 
so abominated; but that did not affect the calling list. 
Father visited the sick and the aged, and did his best 
to keep in touch with the newcomers who were flock- 
ing in; for the rest, he did what his afternoons per- 
mitted. When an anonymous friend presented him 
with a horse and buggy, he was enabled to cover much 
more ground. His people thought him a devoted pas- 
tor, although he once told me that he was “‘ not in the 
same class with John Hall.” His quick wit and geni- 
ality smoothed over many difficulties with “ cantanker- 
ous folk.” He would tell with great enjoyment the 
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story of his call upon a disgruntled Scotch Covenanter, 
who thought she and her daughters had been slighted. 
When he entered the house one of the daughters met 
him coldly and showed him into the colder horse-hair 
parlour. The family entered and sat in silence. Then 
the mother crossed the room and curtsied before him. 
“Pastor,” she began, “ ye’ve not done fairly by us. 
We’re guid members of your kirk, and we’ve been in 
our pew every Sabbath; and ye’ve been our meenister 
for two years an’ never darkened our door.” Then 
she went back, and sat down. He rose, crossed the 
room, held out the skirts of his frock-coat, and curt- 
sied. ‘Mrs. Blank,” he said soberly, “I’ve been 
wi’ ye two years, an’ my wife has been your meenis- 
ter’s wife two years, an’ we’ve lived nae sae far apart 
—an’ ye’ve never darkened our door; you, nor your 
daughters.” That finished her; she thawed, twinkled, 
laughed, and was a loyal friend ever after. 

Yet though he loved men and dearly loved to be 
about with them, my father loved his preaching above 
everything else in the world, and found it hard to give 
time to other duties, save the most serious. And it 
was his preaching that gave him his place in the world. 
A Minneapolis journal drew this picture of him: 


No minister in the history of the city has so quickly 
made for himself a local reputation and a name, nor made 
from comparative strangers so many warm admirers as this 
rather studious-looking gentleman who stands on the West- 
minster Confession. . . . His facial expression is per- 
fect and his control of his voice reminds one forcibly of 
Booth at his best. Especially does he differ from most of 
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his brethren of the cloth in his complete mastery of the 
art of gesture. . . . Preaching without notes and quot- 
ing frequently familiar passages from the best known 
authors, especially from Shakespeare, moving about upon 
the platform as he speaks and heightening the power of his 
periods by every expression of head and face and 
hands. 


Our first home in Minneapolis, was a comfortable 
old yellow-brick house, on South Eleventh Street. 
After two happy years, we moved to the “ Zier Block,” 
a row of modern houses on Fourth Avenue, South. 
The first two summers, during father’s Minneapolis 
pastorate, were spent at Biddeford Pool, down on the 
Maine coast. ‘ The Pool,” which is to-day very much 
the typical summer resort, was then a little fishing 
village. We lived in a fisherman’s home and throve 
on fish chowder, blue clams and the tenderest and big- 
gest lobsters the ocean ever produced. Father and 
mother fell head over heels in love with the place. 
Scattered among the white-clapboarded homes of the 
village was a score of cottages, whose summertime in- 
habitants were largely from the Middle West. Some 
of our warmest friends from Minneapolis were among 
them. My father was never happier than during these 
months at the pool. For half a century Mr. Joseph 
Smith, of Andover, had been spending his summers 
there. He had a small schooner-yacht, rigged for fish- 
ing, with a sword-fisher’s pulpit on the tip of her 
bowsprit. He and father struck up a warm friendship, 
and many a day they—their sons with them—spent on 
Saco Bay and out on the blue water beyond, after 
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mackerel or—far better—“ blues,” with a boy at the 
masthead to watch for the black fin of a sleeping 
swordfish. Old Cap’n Sly was cook on board,—not a 
great cook, but sustaining! His coffee pot stood on 
the galley-range all day, simmering. ‘“‘ Coffee’s pretty 
strong, Cap’n Sly,” says my father; and the wizened, 
leather-cheeked old fellow retorts, ‘‘ Coffee ain’t no 
good till ye can stand your spoon up in it! ” 

The air was bracing, the cold water at the surf- 
beach more bracing still. There were long drives in a 
surrey, over sandy roads, to Kennebunkport—father 
stopping the team to jump out, crawl through a fence, 
and fill his hat with fat mushrooms (which furnished 
forth a feast in the kitchen that night). There were 
clambakes on Wood Island—to-day stripped of its 
dark spruces—which Cap’n Jerry Bunker superin- 
tended, soberly and gloriously. There were great days 
on the in-shore banks after cod and gamy pollock— 
going out in the dark at the turn of the tide on Waldo 
Verrill’s staunch but odorous old schooner, the Eita 
B. Rich; watching the sun rise and cling like a red- 
gold pear to the horizon, suddenly to break free. 

And of a morning, or—save for nap-time—all 
through a foggy day, my father would sit upstairs in 
his bedroom, and plan his sermons for the autumn and 
winter. It was here, at the Pool, that he began what 
came to be a regular summer habit. With few books 
except his Bible at hand, he would carefully outline 
practically all of his sermons, for the succeeding ten 
months. Davis’s store—the only store, smelling of 
kerosene, dried fish, coffee, gingham, oakum, oiled 
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slickers and what not—furnished him with an ordi- 
nary composition book, in which the sermons, after 
development on the ubiquitous yellow pad, were 
pencilled in a fine, upright hand. One page to a ser- 
mon the book showed, every page crowded full, even 
to a superabundance of illustrations.. On his return 
home, those outlines would be most painstakingly 
worked over—possibly discarded for better ones. In 
this way he took time by the forelock, and was able to 
put out of the way much preliminary thought and 
labour, as well as to make his sermons relate them- 
selves to each other logically. The custom was of 
great service to him when, a few years later, he began 
to publish an annual volume. 

These summers were a most stimulating tonic. He 
wrote West: ‘An out-of-the-world place—a little 
town on a rock in the sea. The breeze, the bathing, 
and the fishing are all good. We live in flannel shirts 
and do as we please.” 


The year 1890 was an eventful one. My father, 
working at high speed, was again feeling the strain; 
and when an epidemic of influenza swept the city, his 
was one of the most serious cases. He was left with 
his eyes—always sensitive—in so delicate a state that 
for days he lay in a darkened room, with his head 
heavily bandaged. In February he and my mother 
were “ shipped off,” as he put it, for a fortnight’s rest 
at Winter Park, Florida. Friends from Minneapolis 
were there; and long days spent with them on fishing 
excursions—in smoked glasses—proved an efficient re- 
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storative. When George Brackett gave a coloured boy 
fifty cents for some roach for bait, and the boy re- 
turned with a can of cockroach, father’s health re- 
ceived the last fillip of needed energy. He went home 
to tell the reporters all about it: “‘ Brackett threw the 
cockroaches into the lake,” he said. ‘‘ They promptly 
swam ashore, and, in less than an hour, were all back 
home again, and in full possession of the kitchen and 
pantry.” 

That year the General Assembly met in Saratoga. 
Father was a commissioner. He was very much con- 
cerned over the projected revision of the Standards. 
As my mother’s health was giving him considerable 
anxiety at the time, rather than leave her alone, he 
took the whole family east with him to Saratoga. We 
stayed at that Christian hostelry of gracious memory, 
Dr. Strong’s Sanatorium, occupying one of the cot- 
tages for several weeks. Frank Hathorn, a warm 
friend and college classmate of father’s, promptly 
initiated the family into the sacred mysteries of the 
waters. We did not see much of my father while the 
Assembly lasted. He was decidedly opposed to a re- 
vision of the Confession of Faith and the Catechisms, 
and, although he had already expressed the opinion 
that some changes were likely to be made, he was con- 
fident that they would not affect the fundamental 
doctrines. 


The Presbyterians of this country [he said before leaving 
Minneapolis] are jumping on Calvinism and want to get 
it out of the way—that’s what the secular papers say. I 
don’t believe Calvinism is going to die. It will live in spite 
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of all the editors. . . . It makes me think of Flan- 
nigan’s wake: We’ve been buried a thousand times since 
the revision of the Westminster Confession was proposed; 
but the corpse is sitting up and has a shillalah in his hands. 


With Francis L. Patton and other stalwarts, he 
helped to wield the shillalah to good purpose. He had 
been urged to run for the Moderatorship that year, 
but he preferred the opportunity to work from the 
floor against the movement toward modernism. He 
made a good presiding officer when such an honour 
came his way; but he dearly loved the arena itself. 
He possessed a certain political shrewdness, and with 
it ran another characteristic valuable in debate: he 
could sit silent, one arm flung over the back of his 
seat, knees crossed, his expression placid and smiling, 
until his antagonists had fired the last shot in the 
locker; then, one hand in pocket or thrust between 
coat buttons, he would take his turn, never without a 
bit of humour for an opening. He told me, once, to 
remember Bunker Hill, and not to fire until I could 
see the whites of the other fellows’ eyes. But he is a 
rare man who can thus hold his fire. 

At that Assembly there were matters other than 
controversial on his mind. In January, Dr. Peter 
Stryker had written from New York to advise him 
that he had placed his name before a committee of 
Marble Collegiate Church, whose pulpit Dr. Ormiston 
had vacated a year or so earlier. My father had no 
thought whatever of leaving Minneapolis, and so in- 
formed the committee when, in February, they gave 
him an informal invitation to become their pastor. A 
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few weeks later, when a second committee went to 
Minneapolis and renewed the offer, he consented to 
look over the field. He found a noble building, a rich 
financial endowment, but a membership of barely two 
hundred—an outlook that seemed to offer very little 
future if compared with the prospect which lay before 
him in Minneapolis. Again he declined the call. Now, 
at Saratoga, he found Mr. John S. Bussing, an elder 
in Marble Collegiate Church, sent as an emissary 
with power. The two men talked the matter over 
from every angle, and my father could feel no compul- 
sion to accept. When Mr. Bussing left, my father 
thought he had given the proposal a final rejection 
and he returned to Minneapolis, greatly relieved. 

That summer, our sister Catherine was born. 
Throughout the hot weather the health of both mother 
and child was a constant source of anxiety. There 
was no long vacation for the family that year. We 
youngsters had glorious days with our friends along 
the shores of Minnetonka, only twenty miles away; 
but the youngest, and her parents, remained in town. 
When autumn came, the mother and her little daugh- 
ter were in better health, but the father was again in 
need of a complete rest. Again he received orders 
from his Session to leave his work, this time to go 
abroad—out of reach—and remain long enough to re- 
gain all he had lost. 

The other day I found his passport, embellished 
with the huge flowing signature of James G. Blaine, 
and with it a thin paper-bound Log Book, pencilled 
thus: 


- ITO: 


- ‘IT: 


DAVID JAMES BURRELL 


; Off the Banks. Wind. Ship plunging. English 


girl leaning over taffrail. Not much breakfast 
this morning. Foghorn. Stormy petrels. Fisher- 
men. 


: A sail. Steamer smoke. Reading ‘“ Guenn.” 


Shuffleboard. 

Rough. Bad clouds. A general upheaval on 
board. Heads over taffrail. Not sick se but 
squawmish, 

Getting over the dumps everywhere. Annie 
Rooney in music room. Annie Rooney on an 
accordion in steerage. Children singing Annie 
Rooney. 


On a blank page he had scribbled a parody, good 
evidence that even a rough voyage could not suppress 
his sense of humour: 


Swiftly flew the noble vessel 

O’er the phosphorescent wave; 

And the erstwhile happy couple, 

Now so silent and so grave, 

Sat on deck and watched the shimmer 
Of the moonlight on the sea, 

Till, o’ermastered by his feelings, 

To the lovely maid spake he: 


On the ocean, O my darling, 

When the ship rocks to and fro, 
Don’t you think ’twere better, darling, 
You and I went down below? 

When the ship ts tossing wildly, 
Comes a sudden, unseen woe; 
Doesn’t something seem to whisper 
We had better go below? 


On the ocean, O my darling, 
Cling not quite so tight to me; 
For I often at short warning 
Wish to view the deep blue sea. 
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Now I feel o’ercome with something— 
Something struggling to be free! 
Haste! ’twere best to leave me, darling, 
Best for you and best for mel 


So to the Adelphi at Liverpool, whence he set out to 
revisit the scenes of his former tour—Killarney and 
Dublin; Leamington, with a little Henry IV in one 
coat-pocket and a wee plaid-covered Kenilworth in 
the other; London, to be thrilled by Joseph Parker at 
the City Temple (‘“‘ A fearless pulpit! ” he scribbled 
on the order of service). He was anxious about his 
wife and baby at home; but in reply to his question- 
ings, there came a card in one letter, which I find, now, 
among his intimate papers. It is in my mother’s fine, 
steady hand: “Is. 26:3—Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee.” He 
travelled with that, like a divine passport, in his 
pocket-book. He and my mother were always the 
most constant and happy of correspondents. After 
Norman’s illness nothing was ever withheld by either; 
and with this frankness their letters to one another 
show a keen sense of humour and a simple piety, which 
harmonize delightfully. Mother intercepted all of my 
father’s business mail, forwarding nothing, that his 
rest might be complete. But she slipped into one en- 
velope a brief sentence that must have set him think- 
ing again: “‘ A long letter came from Mr. Bussing [in 
the Marble Collegiate Church] about another call.” 
He went on to Germany with this bee in his bonnet; 
then, by way of Paris, to Saint Enogat-Dinard, where 
my mother’s sister Katharine was summering; and 
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home, by way of Oxford, where he saw Henry M. 
Stanley receive a degree at Convocation. 

That autumn and winter found him enjoying his 
preaching more than ever. He was in fine fettle, 
physically and mentally, and his mind now free from 
anxiety over his wife and baby daughter. Early in 
the spring of 1891, he received a most enticing call to 
one of the strategic churches of Boston, and promptly 
declined it. But that was followed, almost immedi- 
ately, by the renewal of the call from Marble Col- 
legiate Church. The fact that, after the passage of a 
year, the Consistory of the Dutch Reformed Church 
was still of the same mind, compelled him to consider 
this invitation most seriously. He went down to New 
York, to talk things over with the Committee. 

It was on the occasion of his visit the preceding 
year that he and D. L. Moody had met again. In the 
course of a drive up Fifth Avenue past the Marble 
Church, the evangelist swept his hand around, as if 
to encircle the crowds that were passing by. 

“‘ Burrell,” he exclaimed, in his explosive fashion, 
“look at them—people, people! What a city of im- 
mortal souls!) And there’s a church, in the very cen- 
tre of it, that wants you. What a coign of vantage 
for a man with a sickle! Lift up your eyes and see: 
the fields are white unto the harvest! What would 
you do? Decline a call like that? Oh, no! Pray 
over it again, and the Lord guide youl ” 

That was the one argument that stuck in my 
father’s mind. He could not rid himself of it. He had 
not the least desire to go to New York. To a reporter, 
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shortly after the beginning of his New York ministry, 
he said: 


The church to which I ministered [in Minneapolis] was 
the best between the two oceans. My personal friends 
were very numerous and warm-hearted, and enterprise in 
church matters, as in everything else, was in the air. I do 
not think that any man was ever more comfortably situated 
or contented than I was. During the years of my ministry 
there, I cannot recall an ungracious word nor an unpleasant 
experience of any sort. 


But here in New York was a tremendous opportu- 
nity “on the most strategic corner on, Manhattan 
Island,’ as Moody had described it. The church 
stood in the very heart of the hotel and apartment- 
house district, as well as in the centre of the infamous 
Tenderloin. Its membership was pathetically small, 
but its opportunity to reach the ever-swelling crowds, 
illimitable. 

There was only one question yet to be answered, 
and that concerned the attitude of the authorities of 
the church. Father met the Committee of Consistory 
and talked to them, more frankly, I imagine, than any 
man had ever talked before. He told them plainly 
that there was not the slightest possibility of grasping 
the opportunity, unless he were permitted to employ 
his own methods: if he came, he was quite likely to 
dismay them, by turning things upside down: in the 
Collegiate Church, he knew, the minister was expected 
to be under the thumb of his elders and deacons; but 
he could not come, except as a free man, who was to 
have his own way, without question. Not long before 
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his death he confided to me that, to his own amaze- 
ment and dismay, the Committee agreed to every- 
thing he stipulated! There was nothing left for him 
to do, but return to Westminster, and lay the whole 
situation before his own elders. This he did, and they 
and he, together, were reluctantly convinced that he 
ought to go to New York. His resignation followed, 
and was accepted by the congregation, April 2, 1891. 


x 
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cP “HE first year in New York was a hard one.” 
That is my father’s own description of it. 
Hard it was, as he had known it would be; 
but harder, for some reasons, than he imagined. 

To begin with, he and my mother were undeniably 
homesick. I cannot remember that we youngsters 
were as greatly afflicted in that respect: the great city 
was new to all of us; besides, a long summer at Bidde- 
ford Pool intervened, to break the passage from one 
home to another. But grown folk are not so easily 
transplanted, and our parents felt the change 
keenly. In spite of the warm hospitality of the 
members of the new church, New York was not 
Minneapolis; east was not west; old friends were a 
thousand miles away. A home of their own might 
have made those days more cheerful; but con- 
ditions were such that a suitable house could not be 
found within easy reach of the church. The neigh- 
bourhood surrounding the parsonage had so changed, 
through the encroachments of the Tenderloin, that my 
father declined to live there. That first year was 
spent in a boarding-house. It was on Twentieth 
Street, in what was still a pleasant neighbourhood, not 
far from Fifth Avenue. That was just before society 
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began to remove its clubs and dwellings from the lower 
part of the famous thoroughfare. Retail trade and 
clothing manufacture had not, as yet, put in an ap- 
pearance. Yet that endless succession of brownstone 
fronts—even on Fifth Avenue—did not appear to be 
fair compensation for the streets we had known. 

Then, during that first year, Catherine, the baby 
of the family, was stricken with diphtheria. She and 
her mother, with a nurse, were quarantined in two 
rooms. The disease revealed itself slowly—it was 
like Norman’s, a “blind case”; and proper diagnosis 
came too late to help. The child died. It was his re- 
membrance of that dark time, far more than all the 
difficulties of his work, that made the year seem to 
my father a hard one indeed. 


Nor was the new minister at home, all at once, in 
the atmosphere of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
“Never,” he wrote twenty-five years later, “never 
was minister more loath to cross the denominational 
line. I had been a Presbyterian for generations, as 
far back as run the chronicles of the Kirk, and the 
memory of the blue bonnet still clings so closely that 
oftentimes ‘ whether in the body or out of the body I 
cannot tell!’” He never said much about it, but 
throughout his later years he seemed to feel that, in 
the conflict with liberalism, he had put himself on less 
strategic ground, by leaving the Presbyterian Church. 
Of this, I have my doubts. Had he remained, he 
would have continued to acquit himself valiantly, on 
the floor of the Assembly and in lesser church courts. 
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But, on the other hand, he had now taken a position 
from which his pulpit utterances were to carry to a 
far wider field; and—if he wanted actually to cross 
swords—he was shortly to discover that modernism 
had made its way into the Dutch Reformed Church, 
too. Still, although he soon realized all this, there was 
never a conflict in the Presbyterian Assembly, but that 
his fingers palpably itched. 

Yet, never in his life, did he waste time in looking 
back. With an unusual physical robustness and 
mental alertness, he consistently revealed a remark- 
able resiliency of spirit, after feeling the whips and 
scorns of time. My mother impressed me with her 
serenity, her sweet patience in time of trouble; but 
even she was not so successful, this time, in forgetting 
the things that were behind. Bereavement and home- 
sickness, together, could not down my father: often, 
since I have known more of the burden he bore 
through that first year in New York, I have thought 
of Browning’s line: 


“One who ever marched breast-forward.” 


It was in that spirit—not of mere doggedness, but 
of deep interest and burning zest—that he plunged 
into his work, refusing to bear yesterday’s load of 
fagots. The first problem to be attacked was a physi- 
cal one—that of the renovation of the church build- 
ing. It was on Sunday, May 24, 1891, that he was in- 
stalled by the Classis of New York. T. DeWitt 
Talmage preached—father had already heard that ser- 
mon three times, but it went home, he said, neverthe- 
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less—and Peter Stryker—he had a hand in this busi- 
ness from the start—gave the charge to the pastor. 
That evening, the newly-installed minister preached 
his first sermon, on John 3:16, and closed with words 
that struck what was to become—still is—the dom- 
inant note in the life of the church: 


WELCoME is the shibboleth that will win the people. 
So long as there is a vacant seat in the sanctuary, no per- 
son shall be kept waiting in the vestibule. Welcome to 
lofty and lowly. Welcome to capital and labour. Welcome 
to wise and unwise. Welcome to the stranger. Welcome 
all! 


Rather a large contract, since his first few Sundays 
produced none too many to whom that welcome needed 
to be extended. ‘There were perhaps two hundred 
present, of a morning, and, by his own estimate, only 
a baker’s dozen in the evening. And this after preach- 
ing to “standing room only” in Minneapolis! Al- 
most immediately, however, the church was closed; 
when it was reopened, late in the autumn, so com- 
pletely transformed was it, that none of New York’s 
blasé reporters failed to “ write it up.” The beautiful 
old marble pulpit was gone; the big Bible rested, now, 
on a brass lecturn, to one side of the platform. The 
great organ still towered in the rear of the auditorium, 
but it had been linked up with four lesser organs above 
the chancel, all five being played from one electric 
keyboard. The choir and organist were no longer 
stationed in the rear gallery, in traditional Dutch 
fashion, but occupied the arch behind the preacher’s 
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back. ‘The old gaslights were gone, replaced—a great 
novelty for a New York church, less than forty years 
ago—by electricity. The very walls and windows had 
been changed. But one detail of the old days re- 
mained: the little doors to the pews were still there! 
This it was, perhaps, that helped those fine old 
Knickerbocker families to endure such a transmogri- 
fication of all they held dear. For endure it they did, 
as they good-naturedly stood the shock of other 
changes, that shortly came to pass. The best quar- 
tette available, was in the choir-loft. Two clerical 
assistants took part in the services, and, during the 
week, carried a great share of the parish work on their 
shoulders. A private secretary took a great load off 
my father’s heart, by absorbing ten thousand details. 
The reporters called all this a “cathedral system ” 
which, outside of Episcopal circles, was quite new to 
Protestant New York. 

The senior assistant, Rev. Alfred E. Myers, D. D., 
was styled “ Pastor of the Young People.” In addi- 
tion, he spent much of his time in looking after the 
regular members, many of whom were living miles 
away from the church. The little groups of young 
people which, in the new Christian Endeavour Society 
and other organizations, he had carefully to nurse, 
have, to-day, grown into some of the largest and most 
forceful bodies of young Christians, to be found in all 
America. There was, however, not so much novelty 
in all this as was to be found in the field covered by 
the second assistant, Rev. Palmer S. Hulbert. At that 
time a circle, one mile in diameter, and centering at 
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the church, would have included most of the leading 
hotels and apartment-houses of the city. The Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, the Gilsey House, the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and some eighty other hotels and apartment-houses 
were within walking distance—to say nothing of 
countless boarding-houses. Here was a virgin field 
populated not only by thousands of transient visitors, 
staying in the city over Sunday, but by thousands 
more men and women, mostly young—clerks, stenog- 
raphers, hall-bedroom dwellers—lonely and homesick, 
drawn from every nook and corner of the land. Mr. 
Hulbert was sent up and down, six days a week, cul- 
tivating the acquaintance of landladies and bonifaces, 
putting invitation cards on desks and in elevators, call- 
ing on strangers who had appeared at church, minis- 
tering to those in trouble. As Moody had said, there 
was a field that was white unto harvest. The 
reporters were intrigued by the spectacle of a church 
going out after people; but it worked! Young and 
old flocked in, to find both the old Gospel, and a 
home-town friendliness. 

Of another innovation, perhaps the most successful 
of all, the new pastor writes: 


I resolved to print one of my sermons every week; and 
this has been continued ever since. My reasons for doing 
this were, first, to stimulate the attendance on Sabbath 
evening. . . . In part by this means we have been 
enabled to solve the problems of the second service, a most 
difficult matter in many churches. In the next place, I am 
frank to say I coveted a larger audience than that which 
could assemble between four walls; and the plan has 
worked that way. The thousands of paid subscriptions to 
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“ The Marble Collegiate Pulpit,” by covering the expense 
of printing, enabled me to send free sermons to many 
“‘ shut-ins ”? who by reason of age or sickness or homes 
apart are deprived of the privileges of the sanctuary. They 
are used also in jails and hospitals, and elsewhere. During 
the war they were circulated among our soldiers in camp 
and on the firing line. . . . A few days ago [in 1925] 
Colonel Cecil Williams of the British Army told me that 
he was brought to Christ fourteen years ago by happening 
on one of these fugitive sermons in the Australian bush, and 
added, “‘ I have carried a lot of them ever since in my camp 
chest and used them among my men.” One of the sweet- 
est joys of my ministry has been my realization of good re- 
sults in this outlying parish. . . . My forty-odd books 
have been in large measure, though by no means altogether, 
composed of the material of these pamphlet sermons. 


It is not necessary to go further into the various 
ways by which, at the very outset, my father proposed 
to make his attempt upon this shifting crowd of hungry 
souls. By October, when the church’s doors were re- 
opened, his plans were settled and in operation; and 
during the years that followed he never found it neces- 
sary to make any radical change in the machinery then 
set working. The people began to come, and before 
many months the church was filled, morning and even- 
ing. 

His week-days began to be overcrowded; yet by 
working on a schedule he managed to keep sacred to 
his sermon-preparation a good long morning, every 
day. After a year in the caravanserai on Twentieth 
Street, he purchased a very comfortable home on West 
75th Street, near West End Avenue, in order to be, for 
his children’s sake, close to the Collegiate School. It 
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was the first time a minister of the Collegiate Church 
had ever lived so far from his church, and the older 
members of the congregation looked on the move with 
misgivings. But it proved to be the profitable thing, 
every way, interfering in no wise with the minister’s 
work. He made a point of reaching his study in the 
church by half-past eight—which meant, frequently, 
that he and my mother had breakfasted, and he off and 
away, before the rest of us had fairly reached the table. 
The first half-hour after his arrival at the church was 
his, inviolate. Mr. Harry A. Kinports, who for many 
years was his secretary, and is still a most active 
leader in the work of the church, tells me that during 
the years while he played Janus at the study-door he 
never permitted that half-hour period to be broken in 
upon. It was then that my father, alone, poured out 
his heart in prayer; and it was during those private 
half-hours that he wore through the old red cushion, 
on which he was wont to kneel. 

After that, except for the hours on Monday when 
he dictated his sermon to be printed, he was at his 
desk, among his books, throughout a long morning, in- 
terrupted only for matters demanding immediate at- | 
tention. His study was tucked in between the church 
and the Holland House—almost as quiet a nook as 
could be found, anywhere, in the heart of New York. 
Occasionally, when overrun by visitors, he would es- 
cape with Bible, pad and pencil to the bell-tower, or 
to a gable-room high above the chapel. In preparing 
a. sermon he adhered to the method he had long since 
worked out for himself. The rough outline, found 
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in the past summer’s composition book, was worked 
over and over on his manila pad. By Thursday, he 
was ready to write out the morning sermon; on 
Friday, he did the same for the evening theme. 
Saturday morning was spent almost entirely upon his 
feet, tramping up and down the rug, preaching the 
two sermons aloud, over and over and over— 
to himself alone—behind a locked door. By one 
o’clock on Saturday, his work was done. On very 
rare occasions, he was obliged to spend the afternoon 
in the study, but never, in all my life, did I know him 
to work on a Saturday evening. It was my mother’s 
custom for many years to meet him at the church, 
Saturday noon, when he would “shut up shop” and 
they two would lunch together, and wander off, some- 
times to a matinee—if Shakespeare happened to be at 
Daly’s—and, often, to the Metropolitan Museum or 
an exhibition at the beautiful old Academy of Design 
on Twenty-third Street. Their work was done, and 
they could play—and they thoroughly enjoyed it. To 
Dorlon’s, for lobster or clams, or to Smith and Mac- 
Nell’s, away downtown, for a steak among the cattle 
dealers,—or to the old Gilsey House, for whitebait. 
Then an afternoon together—almost anywhere. They 
knew the city, did my father and mother, from the 
Battery to the Bronx. 

My father’s afternoons, like those of any other 
busy urban pastor, were given over to interviews (on 
every conceivable subject under the sun), conferences 
with his co-workers, Board meetings, and pastoral 
calls. Weddings were apt to intrude, at any time of 
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day or night. As the church became known as a 
church for strangers, out-of-town folk flocked there— 
the word is not greatly exaggerated—to be married. 
When they came in the morning, my father, torn from 
his sermon, was sometimes a bit absent-minded with 
them. Going in one day to drag him out to lunch, I 
found him and the sexton chuckling heartily. The 
latter had invaded the study, told my father of a 
couple who were waiting to be married, slipped on his 
gown for him, and taken him out to the chapel. “I 
shook hands,” my father said to me, ‘“‘ and took my 
place before the couple, and began: ‘ Forasmuch as it 
hath pleased Almighty God ’—and then I realized that 
I had begun the funeral service! I tell you, I had to 
choose my words mighty carefully, until I got back 
on the right track! ” He found it necessary to refuse 
many couples, for he held carefully to the law of the 
Church with regard to the marriage of divorced people. 
When he began his New York pastorate, he learned 
the communion, marriage, baptismal and funeral serv- 
ices by heart, and never, afterward, needed the Book 
of Common Worship. He used the “ Savoy ” marriage 
service, omitting the word “ obey ” and substituting 
for the final prayer one of his own writing, a prayer 
(I venture to think) so appropriate and beautiful, that 
I give it here: 


O Lord, let Thy blessing now rest upon Thy servant and 
Thy handmaid, as they go out into life together. May 
all the years before them be bright and happy; but if ever 
any pain or sorrow come into their life, let them bear it 
together, and be all the more closely bound by it. May 
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they be careful not to expect too much of each other; but, 
being mindful of our common infirmities, may they be al- 
ways kind and mutually indulgent and considerate. Let 
no unkind word, or selfish thought, ever come between 
them; and wherever they shall make their home, let that 
be to them, always, the happiest place in all the world. As 
they begin their married life with prayer, in this manner, 
so may they continue it, remembering that all happiness 
must come from Thee. So, loving each other with pure 
hearts, fervently, and serving Thee faithfully, may they, at 
last, in Thy kind providence, come to heaven’s gate, where 
be Thou pleased to open and to administer unto them an 
abundant entrance into Thine eternal kingdom, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


To return to the preparation of his sermons: His 
own words, from The Sermon: Its Construction and 
Delivery (Revell, 1913), will best sum up his convic- 
tions, concerning method: 


Other things being equal, a good outline is the guaranty 
of a good sermon. . . . An outline is necessary to the 
pursuance of a coherent, progressive and convincing argu- 
ment. . . . It serves [also] as a mnemonic help. 
There are many hearers who carry away little or nothing 
except the points; and this they cannot do unless the 
preacher is a party to it. . . . Put down the syllabus 
on paper, provisionally. . . . Think over this skeleton 
and revise it again and again. Whip it into satisfactory 
Shaper ed hs. s 

I do not like the word “ extempore,” still less “ im- 
promptu,” in connection with preaching. . . . The skeleton 
should be thoroughly wrought out. . . . Then cast the 
manuscript aside and review the entire line of thought until 
it is photographed distinctly on the memory. . . . The 
great advantage of the unread sermon is that it permits 
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an absolute abandon . . . [The preacher] should be so 
entirely the master of his argument that he can forget him- 
self wholly in the presentation of it. The moment he 
thinks of his voice or gesture, the moment he consciously 
tries to remember, the spell is broken. He is like an engine 
drawing a loaded train up-grade: all goes well until a mio- 
ment of self-consciousness breaks the coupling; the atten- 
tion flags, and he finds himself alone on his engine while 
his train is at the foot of the hill. 


‘ Abandon,” as a word to describe what he strove for, 
may have some implications that would lead to wrong 
conclusions. By it, he meant to convey the thought 
of absolute familiarity with one’s material, and, there- 
fore, absolute freedom in handling it. This is directly 
in line with his conception of preaching: ‘“‘ An address 
to a congregation on the subject of religion, from the 
standpoint of the Scriptures, with the purpose of per- 
suading men.” The last phrases in this definition ex- 
plain why he thought ‘“ abandon ” essential. 


The ideal preaching is jury-pleading [he said]. I be- 
lieve in priming myself with what I want to talk about, 
and then arguing with my congregation just as a lawyer 
argues with a jury. I don’t believe a lawyer could win his 
case if he read his plea to them; and I don’t believe a 
preacher can save many souls with a wad of manuscript. 


Which reminds me of a conversation between my 
father and a certain well-known clergyman, afterward 
a prominent bishop. ‘“ Doctor,” said the latter, “ how 
do you prepare your sermons? ” My father told him, 
very much as I have described above. He nodded his 
head and then remarked, ‘“‘ Well, I don’t use such an 
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involved method. I choose my theme early in the 
week, think it over, and on Saturday, sit down and 
write twelve pages on it. Then I stop; because I’ve 
come to know, that it takes me Just twenty minutes to 
read twelve pages.” 

And that is enlightening. 

Speaking of empty pews, my father once said to a 
group of young men: 


The fault is not with the Gospel itself, but with the pre- 
sentation of it. . . . Talking about a thing is not 
preaching. The essayist takes his hearer by the hand and 
leads him round and round a centre; the preacher takes 
his hearer by the hand and escorts him to the next town. 

The preacher is an evangelist. An evangelist is a 
news-man, The news is the Gospel, or god-spel. To a 
group of older ministers he said bluntly, ‘‘ We want to stop 
preaching about the fire of the Holy Ghost, and get some 
of the fire ourselves.” 


On the direction of the Holy Spirit, he counted, in 
his study and in his pulpit, with a most childlike faith. 
That half-hour as the day began, spent before his Bible 
and on his knees on the old red cushion, opened the 
way, he was confident, for divine guidance at every 
step, until the last word had left his lips. 

“Don’t lean too much on yourself,” Moody had 
said to him, “‘ but lean hard on God.” So hedid. He 
believed, implicitly, that the Bible was the Word of 
God, and that the Spirit of God would guide him in 
giving that Word to men. ‘Thus, when he entered the 
pulpit, he did so with a certain confidence that was 
discernible in his step and in his voice. 
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And now this man, who had hitherto breathed the 
highly charged air of the middle west, found himself 
in the atmosphere of the Dutch Church. The 
Marble Collegiate Church is one of the congregations 
of a corporation within a corporation, the Collegiate 
Reformed (Dutch) Church being an integral part— 
and the original part—of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church of America. The first congregation was or- 
ganized in the loft of the old mill, in the fort of New 
Amsterdam, in 1631. It is the authentic child of the 
Reformed Church of Holland, and bears, by grant, the 
arms of William of Orange. The bequests of early 
members gave to it a large income, which has been 
instrumental in the founding of one church after an- 
other in New York City, as well as in the development 
of the mission fields of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

The Collegiate Church has been closely and 
gloriously identified with the history of the city, from 
the time of its founding. My father, adopted into its 
fellowship, dug into the pages of old volumes, visited 
the Historical Society, quizzed his Knickerbocker eld- 
ers, and grew to be as proud as any of them of the 
noble record of his church. He had loved “little Hol- 
land ”’ all his life; had revelled in Motley’s Dutch Re- 
public; had stood with deep emotion on the spot where 
Pastor Robinson had blessed the departing Pilgrims— 
the spot whence his own wife’s Walloon ancestors, as 
well, had sailed for the west from their shelter among 
the sturdy Dutch Protestants. The Reformation in 
Holland linked itself, in his mind, with the Reformation 
of Knox and his own ancestors; and he came to count 
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himself, as he told his people, “‘ as good a Dutchman 
as any.” On historical grounds, as well as on the basis 
of his personal convictions, he found himself fully justi- 
fied in maintaining, in his new pulpit, his exposition 
and defense of the old-time theology. 

Here, in New York, he had, for the first time in 
his life, to wear a gown. He tried the clerical vest, 
with Geneva “‘ bands,” but “‘ gave it up as a bad job.” 
I think that was because he had to have a place, be- 
tween the buttons of his frock-coat, into which to 
thrust his hand. Wearing an open gown, he soon be- 
came accustomed to it. As to the details of the order 
of service, he was very particular. He never failed 
to select his own hymns and tunes, and regarded con- 
gregational singing as being far more important than 
the music of the choir. Many a time—to the con- 
sternation of the older folk, at first—he stopped the 
singing after the first verse of a hymn, and with good 
humoured urgency, said: “‘ Oh, you’re not half singing! 
Now—everybody sing!” I suppose that was some- 
thing left over from his early days in city mission 
work, or unconsciously copied from Mr. Moody. He 
read the Scriptures with the clearest possible enuncia- 
tion and rather dramatic emphasis; and he insisted 
that his assistants, when they had that to do, should 
do the same. He was genuinely distressed over any 
mumbling or bungling in the Scripture lesson. On one 
occasion, one of his assistants, a willing youth but 
not overly discerning, read, in a loud and unctuous 
voice, “ The Lord is a man of iniquity.” From behind 
him, my father whispered, “ Equity, equity!” The 
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reader cast one puzzled look over his shoulder, and 
declaimed again: “The Lord is a man of iniquity.” 
‘‘ Equity! equity! ” repeated his chief, this time, loudly 
enough to be heard throughout the church. Another 
puzzled look from the young assistant, and a third 
misreading—“ The Lord is a man of iniquity;” after 
which, he went on serenely to the end. In the prayer 
that followed, my father addressed the Lord as “a 
man of equity.” But after that, the young assistant — 
was strictly enjoined to study the Scripture-lesson, 
carefully, before the service began. 

It may be due to prejudice on my part, but I think 
my father’s public prayers had an unusual beauty and 
power. They were phrased largely in Scriptural ex- 
pressions, with an almost lavish use of Biblical figures 
of speech. They were very simple and direct, spoken 
with head lifted, often with arms extended and open 
hands, and in a voice, in which, a full, almost dra- 
matic range of tone was employed. He never lowered 
either head or voice while praying, nor did he ever 
shout, to reach the ear of God. His pulpit prayers 
were always carefully outlined, before he left his 
study. When once I remarked that I thought. the 
“long prayer” more difficult than the sermon, he 
agreed, and added, “‘ When you talk with God, you 
ought to know what you are going to say to Him.” 
It is a simple rule, oft forgotten, which would serve 
many a preacher, whose prayers fail to lift men’s 
hearts to the throne of grace, in good stead. 

Some five years ago, my father spent a Sabbath 
Day with me in my church. He was forbidden by his 
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physician to preach, even in his son’s pulpit. When 
I asked him if he would offer prayer, he shook his 
head, at first; then, changing his mind, he came into 
the pulpit with me. When he prayed, it was as 
though the windows of heaven were open, and a bene- 
diction falling upon us all. A few weeks ago, one of 
my elders spoke of that prayer. “I'd rather have had 
that,” he said, “than any sermon he could have 
preached.” So would I. In my own mind, it belongs 
with the prayer he offered in the chapel of the old 
First Church at Princeton, the evening on which I was 
ordained. 


AL 


THE NINETIES 


New York City, during the nineties, to keep his 

mouth closed, in face of the political and social 
corruption that then disgraced the city. As in Min- 
neapolis and Dubuque, my father considered it his 
business, among other things, to preach on municipal 
reform, on the liquor question, on Sabbath observance. 
He told one reporter that three forces ruled the city,— 
personal emolument, the Roman Catholic Church, and 
whiskey. To the city’s officialk—Richard Croker and 
Tammany were in the saddle—he paid his compliments 
in plain words: 


T° would have been impossible for any minister in 


The New York politician [he declared] is a bad lot. 
When water runs uphill he will turn his attention to the 
public weal. The money appropriated to clean the streets 
of New York is nearly equal to the sum total contributed 
by the American Churches for the evangelization of the 
world,—and there is nothing dirtier than the streets of 
New York, except the hands of the public functionaries ap- 
pointed to clean them. 


It must be remembered that, within a block or two 
of his church, lay the heart of the Tenderloin, with its 
saloons, gambling houses, and unspeakable Haymarket. 
On his daily journey from the Elevated station to his 
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study, he had to pass rows of brothels. These dives 
were running wide-open, most of them under police 
protection. The manse, which the new minister’s 
family should have occupied, was found to be rubbing 
elbows, on either side, with a disreputable resort: and 
that despite the fact that it was just off the Avenue, 
and in what was then the finest residential district of 
the city. As to the Roman Church, what he said of 
its influence in politics did not lack justification: Tam- 
many Hall controlled the city; and Tammany and the 
Catholic Church were on most intimate terms. In 
Minneapolis and Dubuque, he had had good reason for 
charging Roman officialdom with unwarranted inter- 
vention in politics and the public schools; and he was 
not many months in New York before he ran across 
the same trail. 

It happened that, in an address at a Presbyterian 
dinner, he made the charge that the land on which 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral stands was transferred by the 
municipal authorities to the Catholic Board of Trustees 
practically as a gift—for the nominal consideration of 
“one dollar per annum for a period of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years.”’ Ex-Mayor Smith Ely, a guest 
at the dinner, later made an explicit denial of the 
charge, supporting his denial by a statement covering 
what he regarded as the facts. My father, investigat- 
ing further, made a public retraction—accompanied, 
however, by a statement which ran as follows: 


1. A retraction is in order and is hereby made. 


2. The mistake, however, was literally within one of 
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being true. The statement should have been made 
of the block between 51st and 52d Streets, and not 
of that between soth and sist Streets. It will be 
observed that these are adjacent blocks,—the latter 
occupied by the Cathedral, the former by the Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum Society, all of these institu- 
tions being under one supreme control, to-wit, the 
Archbishop of New York. 


The friendly reader may be left to make his own 
conclusions as to the “great wrong” which the 
Catholic Church has suffered from the foregoing mis- 
take. 


The writer does not seek to absolve himself from re- 
sponsibility for this confusion of the two adjacent 
blocks. He accepted the general understanding of 
the case. [He here quotes the then Mayor, Thomas 
F, Gilroy, a good Catholic, who, in The North Amer- 
ican Review for October, 1893, instanced the Cathe- 
dral property as virtually a gift from the city.] 


The real facts in the case as to the block between 
sist and 52d Streets are as follows: In the year 
1846 the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of the 
City of New York leased to the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum Society the half of the block 

“at the yearly rental or sum of one dollar payable 
annually . . . until the pleasure of the said 
parties of the first part [the city] shall otherwise 
determine.” Also, in the same year and on the same 
day the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of the 
City of New York sold to the Society the other half 
of the block . . . for the sum of one dollar 

to have and to hold forever. 


There is more, to the same effect. ‘The editor of one 
of the leading papers assisted him in his search for 
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the deeds. Copies of those deeds I find among my 
father’s papers. He was not afraid to stand by his 
guns. 

There were always priests and ex-priests to be found 
in his congregation, some of the latter uniting with the 
church. He told us of one stranger who put in an 
appearance regularly one winter, not only on Sundays 
but at prayer-meeting—a tall, dark, fine-looking fel- 
low, who, at length, asked for an interview. He 
turned out to be a monk, bound on a special mission, 
the purport of which he would not disclose. He had 
stayed through the winter, by special dispensation, to 
study the Protestant view of the Faith. He shook 
hands with my father on parting, and said he had 
learned that Catholic and Protestant had much in 
common. ‘“ The chief thing in common,” was my 
father’s reply. ‘‘ You believe in the saving power of 
the Cross, don’t you? ” “Indeed I do,” answered the 
monk. ‘‘ Hang on to that! ” said my father. They 
knelt in prayer, and separated. 

Dr. Parkhurst had recently made and reported on 
his startling excursions into the underworld, vindicat- 
ing his charge that vice was unrestrained and pro- 
tected. My father did not approve the method, but 
he was delighted to see that it had brought into broad 
daylight, a gross evil that had encroached upon the 
very block on which his own church stood. Although 
their theological views did not always agree, he sup- 
ported Dr. Parkhurst. “This movement,” he said, 
“is greater than any particular person, and far ex- 
ceeds all considerations as to means and methods. 
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The time has come for a cessation of criticism. . . . 
‘To the help of the Lord against the mighty.’ There 
is no difference of opinion as to the state of affairs.” 
He played an active part in the uniting of the forces 
of reform. ‘The facts were given such an airing, 
that even Tammany was forced to take some action. 
Never since, have conditions been quite so bad, in 
New York. 

Somehow, my father fell in with Senator Thomas 
C. Platt, then the undisputed Republican ‘“ boss” of 
New York State. They had mutual friends in the 
Senate. Mr. Platt dropped in, occasionally, at a church 
service, and my father became an intermittent visitor 
at the mysterious sessions of Platt’s ‘‘ Amen Corner,” 
in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, on Madison Square. There 
he made acquaintances, and a few genuine friends, 
among the politicians of State and city. The Sena- 
tor dubbed him an honorary member of the Corner. 
When, at length, Dr. Parkhurst began to strike some 
sharp blows at the “ Boss,” the latter left Madison 
Square Church, and took a pew in Marble Collegiate 
Church. This he did entirely of his own accord, and 
with the knowledge that my father was outspoken in 
disapproval of much that was done by him and his 
Republican machine. But it gave the paragraphists 
and cartoonists an opportunity for laughter—not all 
of which was kindly. 

For the remainder of his life Senator Platt was a 
faithful worshipper in Marble Collegiate Church, and 
—so my father believed—a sincere one. The two men 
were never intimate, but always genuine friends. My 
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father did not temper his sermons on public affairs, 
and he did, as I happen to know, accomplish some re- 
sults, looking to reform, by gaining the use of the 
Senator’s influence at Albany. All his life long he 
was an ardent Republican—but he did not hesi- 
tate to scratch his ticket. He was a prohibition- 
ist, on principle, but, as far as I know, he never voted 
the ticket of the Prohibition Party. Here is an open 
letter to Governor J. P. St. John, presidential candi- 
date of that Party back in my father’s Iowa days, in 
which he flatly says: 


I cannot vote for you, and I will plainly tell you why. 
é I should be lending myself to the defeat of the 
Republican Party. We Prohibitionists have never received 
all that we have desired from the Republican Party; but 
will you kindly tell me, my good Governor, what we are 
to gain by ousting the only organization through which we 
have ever accomplished anything at all? 


He believed strongly that, under our form of govern- 
ment, party rule was a necessity; but he declined to 
accept the principle, ‘My party, right or wrong.” 
As for Senator Platt, he worshipped in Marble Col- 
legiate Church on the same terms as any other man. 
When, at a big public dinner, a prominent clergyman 
scored my father for his friendship with Mr. Platt, 
and criticized the latter for neglecting his home, my 
father replied, simply, that the last time he had seen 
Mr. Platt, it was in the Senator’s home, at dinner, and 
that the sons of the house were there, together with 
their children. “Senator Platt roared with laughter 
over some scrap-books, filled with cartoons aimed at 
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himself,” concluded my father, “ and then got down on 
his hands and knees, and played bear and horse with 
his grandchildren.” 


The trial of Professor Charles A. Briggs, of Union 
Theological Seminary, on the charge of heresy, stirred 
my father deeply, partly because he, himself, was a 
graduate of Union, and partly, because the trial fur- 
nished a concrete issue in the conflict with liberalism. 
It moved him, not only to deal plainly with that issue 
in his sermons, but to do what he could to draw to- 
gether various conservative forces in a concerted pro- 
gramme, intended to counteract the drift to modern- 
ism. He succeeded in gaining the active interest of 
the faculty of Princeton Seminary. In a series of 
public Bible conferences held in Marble Collegiate 
Church, William Henry Green—the ‘‘ Rabbi” whose 
thorough scholarship in the field of Old Testament 
criticism had won the reluctant respect of even Berlin 
and Tiibingen—delivered a series of lectures on “ Anti- 
Biblical Criticism”; Francis L. Patton philosophized, 
firing off his brilliant, caustic, constructive epigrams 
and Benjamin Warfield added his cool, witty, logical 
voice. 

The union of forces made at that time was never 
broken; my father’s friendship with the Princeton 
group constantly deepened, as did his reverence for 
their scholarship. During and after these conferences, 
in ’92, he preached a series of sermons dealing with 
Biblical criticism. It was his view then—as it was 
when the controversy over the Virgin Birth emerged, 
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thirty years later—that the man who ceased to be- 
lieve in doctrines regarded by any denomination as 
essential, was in honour bound to withdraw from that 
denomination. He considered this a matter of simple 
common honesty, and said so. Between Bible con- 
ferences and sermons he secured the result desired: 
not only did the conservative argument become “ front 
page stuff” in the dailies, but Marble Collegiate 
Church gained an established position in the van of 
militant conservative forces. 

Then came the founding of the American Bible 
League, with its magazine, The Bible Champion, which 
was intended to put into the hands of the conservative 
layman, in non-technical language, weapons for the 
defense of his faith. Its first editor was Daniel A. 
Gregory, D. D., who succeeded in securing contribu- 
tions from theologians and linguists, like the Prince- 
ton Seminary group, and from men of established posi- 
tion in the scientific world—men like Melvin Grove 
Kyle, of Xenia Seminary, McCloskey, of Princeton, 
and George Frederick Wright, of Oberlin. This 
marked the kindling of an organized backfire against 
liberal criticism. Then followed ‘The Bible Teach- 
ers’ Training School,” now “ The Biblical Seminary,” 
opened by Wilbert W. White, in a modest building 
on Lexington Avenue. In those days it stood for con- 
servatism unqualified, and to it, also, my father gave 
his heartiest support. He lectured in its classrooms 
for some years; I find his name in the earlier cata- 
logues, listed among the regular members of the 
faculty. 
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Thus, quickly and unequivocally, after reaching 
New York, he took up his position on the conservative 
side. He predicted, then, in public, what he pre- 
dicted to me in conversation a month before his death 
—that the conflict between liberal and conservative in 
the church was working up to a head, a climax, which 
would involve a definite separation. He felt a cer- 
tain contempt for the man who was forever trying to 
keep up with the Zeitgeist; in fact, at the end of a 
paper about this sort of man, I find he has written his 
epitaph: 


Here Lies 
A So-called Minister of the Alleged Gospel 
of the Problematical Christ 


He devoted his life 
To the overthrow of traditional verities, 
And the proving of things that are not so. 
Intent on being progressive, 
He succeeded in always being 
Around the corner from himself. 


Requiescat in Pace. 


That he was looked upon, in liberal quarters, as a 
bigot, did not disturb my father in the slightest way. 
He had come to his faith after much agony of spirit, 
and he had found nothing to shake it. He read widely 
and carefully, not only the literature of conservatism, 
but of liberalism. I suspect that few men, to-day, 
are as well informed, concerning the position of their 
opponents, as he was. He believed in the legitimate 
use of what is technically called “ higher criticism,” 
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but felt outraged by the unscientific method of the 
Wellhausen School in disposing of the Scriptures. 
His hearty belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures 
did not hinder him from criticizing the man who held 
to the literal inspiration of the King James Version; 
nor did it stop him from expressing his desire to see 
a Bible in the modern vernacular: 


Of the five hundred or more translations of the Bible 
[he said] our English Bible is the only one, so far as the 
writer knows, that is not in the vernacular of the people. 

The Authorized Version is endeared to Christians 
by its long-continued use and happy associations 
but unfortunately it has no such associations for those 
who are unfamiliar with it, and these are the people whom 
we are trying to reach. 


He was deeply interested in the discoveries of the 
archeologist in the Orient, and seemed never to 
doubt that the spade would turn up confirmation, not 
denial, of the statements of Scripture. He was 
strongly opposed to the doctrine of evolution, believ- 
ing that it was not supported by the facts in the field 
of biology, or geology, or any other field. ‘‘ The dif- 
ference between an evolutionist and a creationist,” he 
said, “is not that the former insists on the dominion 
of law in nature while the latter denies it, but that one 
insists on the operation of law exclusively while the 
other insists on law with a presiding Lawgiver be- 
hind it.” 

As to the doctrine of the Atonement, he believed, 
without any qualification, in the vicarious power of 
the death of Jesus: 
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The pain of our Redeemer [on the Cross] was not mere 
physical pain [he says]. The driven nails, the fevered 
pulse, the gangrene, were mere accessories of a deeper and 
more unspeakable anguish. Why else did this sufferer 
shrink and tremble in view of his approaching death? Have 
the martyrs been braver than he? . . . He gave his 
soul an offering for sin. The noble army of martyrs kept 
their consciences sweet and pure. The fire, the gleaming 
axe, might shrivel their flesh and rack their bones, but 
could not reach their inmost souls, which were possessed by 
a peace that passeth understanding. No such peace was 
possible to Jesus; for in exchanging places with those for 
whom he died, he took into his own heart and conscious- 
ness their conviction of sin. He so exchanged personalities 
with those for whom he died, that he lost his own conscious- 
ness of innocency and felt himself the chief of sinners in 
their stead. He made their iniquity his own; so it is written, 
“‘ He was made a curse for us; ” and again, “‘ He that knew 
no sin was made sin for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” 


He was as vigorous in his defense of the old- 
fashioned Sabbath as a man could well be. He 
preached against Sunday baseball, Sunday theatres, 
Sunday concerts. He regarded the Sunday newspaper 
as an abomination in the sight of the Lord, and, to the 
end of his days, never once bought a copy. One day, 
during the last year of his life, the radio happened to 
tune in on a Sunday concert. He was very uneasy, 
and afterward said, half-laughingly, “I guess I’m the 
only Puritan left in the family.” He declined to mail 
letters on Sunday, and the emergencies in which he 
took a Sunday train were few, and always troubled 
him. He was a close friend of Samuel Sloan, and 
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often spoke admiringly of that stalwart old Puritan’s 
refusal to permit the Lackawanna Railroad to turn 
a wheel on the Lord’s Day. 

Before leaving Minneapolis, he had joined the forces 
of those opposed to the opening of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago on Sunday, and he framed the resolution 
passed by the General Assembly at Saratoga, with 
regard to it. In New York he continued the battle; 
but when it was lost, he was nevertheless one of those 
that took part in the Parliament of Religions at the 
Fair. Serving on the Boards of the National Reform 
Association and the American Sabbath Union, and 
later becoming identified with the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance, he was an active leader in their counsels, 
throughout the rest of his life. In ’22 he closed a 
letter to me with these words: 


It’s Saturday night and bedtime. I want to get this 
letter ready so that I shall not have to sign a check on 
Sunday. How is that for Puritanism? 


His desire for constructive work along conservative 
religious lines, led to his being active, during the ’90’s, 
in not a few other organizations. He became deeply 
interested in the downtown Missions, and for many 
years spoke, as often as he could, at both the Bowery 
Mission and Water Street. Men, converted in his 
own church, occasionally became active workers, 
among the “ down-and-outers.”’ 

A midnight sermon, with a sandwich and coffee 
among the men that, in those days, packed 
the missions nightly—my father loved it. Jerry 
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McAuley was a close friend of his. Mike Hickey, 
won to Christ after nineteen years in prison, 
found it hard to understand the Bible. ‘‘ When a 
guy’s been behind the bars so long, Doctor,’ he 
said to my father, “his head don’t work right.” 
So there was arranged a series of A B C lessons, 
and Mike memorized the few great, simple passages 
he needed most. Mother Bird, of Bowery Mission, 
was also a warm iriend of my father’s; Wilkinson, 
the Bishop of Wall Street, was another. So, too, was 
the old fellow—whose name I never knew—who spoke 
from his soap-box, on Sunday evenings on Madison 
Square, and then led his motley procession of home- 
less men down to a cheap lodging-house where he paid 
for their beds and breakfasts with money handed to 
him by those who stopped to listen, or by passers-by. 
My father slipped down the Avenue once or twice, 
after evening worship, to speak from that soap-box. 
He loved the Rescue Missions, loved the workers, 
loved the opportunity to proclaim a Gospel message to 
a roomful of unsaved men. 


In his New York parish he, from the very start, 
had a three-months vacation every summer. In the 
’90’s, that was considered a great indulgence for a 
minister. But before many years passed, it became 
necessary for men in other busy parishes to do the 
same. ‘The tension under which the city pastor lived 
was rapidly increasing. The first summer the family 
spent at Long Beach, on Long Island, where my father 
was interested in the establishment of a “ Summer 
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Parliament of Religion.” ‘The parliament, however, 
tefused to become established: the maintenance of a 
huge hotel and a real estate development were handi- 
caps too heavy for a religious conference. The tail 
began to wag the dog, and the whole enterprise died— 
but not until we had had a glorious summer. After 
that, East Hampton, at the other end of Long Island, 
was our home for several seasons. It was then al- 
most as unspoiled as Biddeford Pool had been, one of 
the oldest villages on the Island, with a Dutch wind- 
mill and a pond in its heart, the old Beecher home over 
the way from us, artists’ cottages up the lanes, honey- 
suckle hiding all the fences. 

Up on Divinity Hill, were the summer homes of six 
or eight ministers. Here lived some of father’s old 
friends—Jim McLeod, of Scranton, with a burr under 
his tongue; Tom McLeod, his brother; John R. Pax- 
ton, brilliant and genial; and T. DeWitt Talmage. 
They were forever foregathering on one porch or 
another, shouting with laughter over one another’s 
stories. We youngsters were busy with golf and 
tennis, wheeling—everybody rode a wheel, those days, 
and bicycle paths followed every road—the mile to the 
beach, to finish each morning in the surf, unless the 
red flag flew. My father tried golf two or three times, 
but found himself tearing up the turf, and making 
little headway with the ball. Swimming he delighted 
in, and walking; he never missed an opportunity to 
“root” for us at our summer ball-games; but fishing 
and hunting were the only outdoor sports, into which 
he really threw his heart. At East Hampton, he 
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continued to devote a part of almost every day to his 
sermons, retiring to his own room for that purpose. 

In ’95, the summers at the shore were interrupted 
by a season abroad, one of the most memorable 
summers we ever spent together. Wherever we went 
my father seemed to have friends. There was a fas- 
cinating month in Holland, with our headquarters at 
the “ Vieux Doelen,” Peter the Great’s old hunting 
palace in The Hague. Father was as keen as a boy 
over everything, and he seemed to know where every- 
thing worth while was to be found—the lovely little 
gallery at The Hague, the dungeons where the Beg- 
gars had decorated the walls in their own blood; the 
gay crowds in their bath-chairs at Scheveningen, and 
wash-day for wooden shoes, in that old town; the 
potteries at Delft—and the cheeses in various places; 
the best from Franz Hals’ brush, or Vermeer’s, in 
- Amsterdam; the pipe-shop where sat an old man, look- 
ing like a second Moses, carving Von Moltke and “‘ the 
old King” on golden briar-root. 

From Holland we went to London, to be led by 
father on a fortnight’s prowl in galleries and old 
haunts, riding down Whitechapel-way on a ’bus, or 
lunching at ‘‘ The Cheshire Cheese.” Up in Scotland, 
he led us about, in the same buoyant fashion. At 
Ayr we stopped for some days, while he, under the 
guidance of a classmate, Wallace Bruce (then U. S. 
Consul at Edinburgh), took part in the festivities ac- 
companying the dedication of the American tablet in 
the Burns monument. He made the address at the 
dedication, and enjoyed himself to the full. He 
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knew Burns, from cover to cover, and found in his 
songs, a fine democratic spirit, on which he enlarged 
at length—to the disgust of the Tory gentry present. , 
At the Burns Dinner, he banqueted on a haggis—at 
last! He and my mother met some delightful Scotch 
folk, and the friendship cemented with at least one 
family, the Scoulars, of Doonside, led to a lifelong 
correspondence. 

After Scotland, came Leamington, of course— 
with more pocket-editions of Scott and Shake- 
speare—and the English Lakes, where we sat, at 
Ambleside, on the shilling benches in the Town 
Hall and saw a lurid melodrama, The Silver King. 
We were the only occupants of the shilling seats that 
night: every one else present sat on the sixpenny 
benches. ‘Throughout the progress of the drama my 
father shelled peanuts with the rest of us—to prove, 
I suppose, that although he had spent a shilling for a 
seat, he was no snob. Then to London again, where 
our party broke up, the two boys returning home, to 
be in time for the opening of college. The others went 
on to Paris, where my father again played the ex- 
uberant cicerone. It was, I think, as carefree and 
happy a summer, as he ever spent. 


In 1896, he went on the Board of the American 
Tract Society, an organization with which he was very 
closely identified for the rest of his life. He was as- 
signed to the Publishing Committee, and soon became 
its chairman, which assignment proved to be perma- 
nent. He now found a constant succession of manu- 
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scripts coming to his desk to be passed on, along with 
endless galleys of proof to be read. In addition to 
its more legitimate line, the publication of tracts, the 
Society had entered the field of general Christian lit- 
erature; moreover, it was struggling under the back- 
breaking load of managing and paying for its new sky- 
scraper, on Nassau Street. A complete reorganization 
of methods became necessary, and the burden thereof 
was thrust, largely, on my father. Little by little, the 
lines of publication were restricted, new management 
was secured, the new building sold, and the Society’s 
future assured. I think I am right in saying, that my 
father was largely responsible for these reforms. He 
contributed many of his own writings to the Tract 
Society’s press—indeed, he induced my mother to let 
them print several of her “ devotional sermons,” as 
he called them, as tracts. He was a great believer in 
the power of the tract, regarding this part of the So- 
ciety’s product, as indispensable to the work of the 
Missionary Boards of the Churches. 

That same year came the “ Warszawiak case,” in 
which charges were brought against Mr. Warszawiak, 
who was labouring among the Jews on behalf of the 
Society. Somehow, it got into the newspapers, and 
was for a time a conspicuous news item. My father 
investigated the case thoroughly, and, becoming con- 
vinced of the man’s innocence, came out, almost alone, 
as his champion. He fought hard, but was not able 
to secure a complete acquittal; in spite of this, he still 
stood by Mr. Warszawiak, and when the latter was 
released by the Society, my father sent him an open 
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letter in which he said: “ For myself—and I think I 
express the mind of all the members of the Board—I 
regard you as an upright, faithful, devoted servant of 
Christ. . . . May God have you in His special 
providence, guarding you from false accusations and 
prospering you. . . .” The whole case is for- 
gotten now; I speak of it simply because it affords a 
fine illustration of my father’s persistent loyalty to 
men with whom he was associated, and in whose in- 
tegrity he fully believed. He did not care a rap if 
all New York was on the other side. 

Meantime, the family on West 75th Street was 
growing up. My elder sister, Bess, was through 
school and at home; Norman and I had finished col- 
lege; he was now at home, studying law at Colum- 
bia, while I was at Princeton, taking my theological 
course. Eleanor, the younger daughter, went off to 
Bryn Mawr for her college course. Our father, im- 
partial, would run up to Columbia to sit on the bleach- 
ers and watch one son playing third base on the 
’varsity; then run down to Princeton, my presence 
there giving him an excuse to see his old friends on 
the Seminary.faculty. But his trips to Princeton were 
few. I saw him more frequently, when I ran away 
for a day, and dropped in on him, in his study, always 
to find him miles deep in yellow manila manuscript. 
Nothing could drag him from his desk of a morning. 
He might give me half an hour, drilling me in the 
empty church; but that was all: before I was out of 
the study-door, he was back in his sermon. That was 
the one great love of his life. 
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At the end of the day, he would take his cane and 
walk briskly over to the Elevated; then briskly to the 
house—unless something in the window of the delica- 
tessen store around the corner, caught his eye. Then 
he might stop, and with his cane point out a cheese, 
and taste a sliver of it; if it were sharp enough, he 
would reach home, with a package of it in one hand, 
and his tapping cane in the other. So to dinner, with 
laughter and argument; after dinner, solitaire, or a 
game of whist, and a book until half-past ten, in the 
library corner, under the light. Then, his voice, be- 
hind the closed door, where he and our mother knelt 
together. 


In the summer of 1900, my father received an in- 
vitation to be the season’s preacher in Moses Taylor 
Memorial Church, at Elberon, on the Jersey coast. 
This was in succession to Donald Sage Mackay, his 
colleague in St. Nicholas Church, whose death, in the 
midst of a brilliant career, had recently occurred. He 
accepted, and for the next nine summers, the com- 
fortable, roomy parsonage at Elberon was our home. 
At that time, most of our summer neighbours were Gen- 
tiles, and delightful neighbours they were; to-day, few 
of them are left, and Israel possesses the land. We 
were very happy there, and the house overflowed with 
guests. My father found a humming-bird’s nest in 
the honeysuckle on the porch, and discovered that the 
lawn grew noble mushrooms. Hitherto, my mother 
had bought fat mushrooms from the village children 
until, waking early one morning, she found that the 
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mushrooms came from her own lawn! After that, my 
father, always an early riser, harvested the daily crop 
himself, without cost. 

The Elberon congregation was composed of pleasant 
folk, gathered from all that part of the coast; and 
he found preaching to them far from being a 
burden. He held a Monday Bible Class, which was 
an even greater pleasure; in it, he dealt with the A 
B C of the Scriptures, having discovered, long before, 
that many people of wealth and position lacked a 
working knowledge of the Book of books. One regu- 
lar attendant—the wife of a certain well-known busi- 
ness magnate—gave him many a chuckle with her 
naive exclamations over simple facts, that had es- 
caped her notice during her three-score years and ten. 
“Why, Doctor! how remarkable! ” she would exclaim. 
“I’ve never heard of that before! Just imagine! ” 
He enjoyed her surprise greatly, and he and the dear 
woman—a devoted Christian, even though she had 
not known her Bible—became fast friends. 

During these Elberon summers my father and 
mother fell into the habit of taking the trolley over 
to Ocean Grove, for the Sunday evening service in 
the Tabernacle. Both of them loved the old-fashioned 
Methodist ways, and Gospel hymns—a love that dated 
back to the Clear Lake camp-meeting, out in Iowa, 
and to the Moody Church in Chicago. And, like all 
preachers, my father was hungry to hear other men 
preach. Dr. Ballard, of Ocean Grove, was an old 
friend, and it came about, that for some years, father 
was one of the preachers at that inspiring evening 
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service, with its huge organ and chorus, and ten 
thousand listeners. Dr. Ballard taught him the 
“trick ” of the auditorium, pointing out the one spot— 
chalked on the floor of the platform—from which he 
could be heard in every corner of the building. But 
so much was he given to the habit of moving about 
while speaking, that he never once remembered to 
stand there! 

During the spring of 1900, he was far from well, 
and, in April, underwent a rather serious operation. 
But the summer at Elberon, with its salt-laden breeze 
from the Atlantic, restored him to full health. His en- 
ergy was astonishing. In addition to satisfying the de- 
mands of his parish and of the various boards on 
which he acted, he wrote unceasingly. For long years 
there was scarce an issue of The Christian Herald 
that did not contain a sermon, or article from his pen. 
The Christian Observer, The Presbyterian, The Bible 
Champion, The Christian Endeavor World, and half 
a score other religious magazines, owned him as a 
regular contributor. At first, the sermons distributed 
every Sunday evening in his church, were published, 
practically as they stood, in book-form at the end of 
the year. After a few years, however, he began to 
plan his preaching so that, at the year’s end, the 
printed sermons could be closely linked, with some 
slight rewriting, as chapters in an organic volume. 
This procedure he followed for the rest of his life. 

The ministers of the Dutch Reformed Churches of 
the city, met monthly in a little club of their own, 
called “Alpha Delta.” My father always enjoyed 
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the meetings, but truth to tell, he was not always edi- 
fied by the solemn and heavy papers that were read 
there. When, in 1901, it came his turn, to read a 
paper, he rose, and in his most serious voice, read 
a long review of the mythical work of a mythical Pro- 
fessor Dinkhorst, of Bonn, on Supralapsarianism. I 
have a copy of it before me. It contains more ses- 
quipedalian words and involved phraseology than any 
book review I have ever read; in fact, some words, of 
unfathomable meaning, are invented. It goes into 
mythical events of ecclesiastical history—‘ the well- 
known discussion between Decius and Tyrtezus, 314— 
318 A. D.” for example; it records Savonarola’s “ colli- 
sion with the authorities concerning the imposition of 
unjust taxes; ” it discusses the common law of Eng- 
land; it speaks of the monk Populinus, and his tilt 
with Luther; it goes on, and on, in its pompous ab- 
surdity until, finally, it breaks into doggerel: 


“TI had written thus far, in conventional phrases, 
The usual method, pedantic and dense, 
When I found myself lost in my own artful mazes, 
And darkening counsel by words without sense. 


“Tt occurred to me, What if the theme for dissection 
Be out of my reach? But it couldwt be that; 
For however a preacher may lose his connection, 
He can still keep on talking, tho’ oft through his hat.” 


The solemn and bewildered attention of his hearers 
was punctured with a shout of laughter. He went on 
with his rhyme, hitting at every member of the Club 
in turn, and ending with a truth, that clerical clubs 
too often forget: 
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As to Dinkhorst, his book is my own harmless whimsey; 
But I’ve books on my library shelves just as droll. 
Men are weaving with pens many garments too flimsy 


To comfort the chill of a sensitive soul. 
* * * * * * * * * 


In other words, why should we prate about isms and ologies, 
Like dull-witited ruminants chewing the cud; 

When every one knows, in and out of the colleges, 
Truth is transparent, profundity’s mud. 


In August, 1902, my father’s mother died. Four 
years earlier, she had suffered a stroke and falling, had 
broken her hip. ‘Through those four years she had 
lain abed, in her room at Henry Burrell’s home, in 
Freeport. Only a short time before she became 
crippled, she had sat for her picture, with her six 
sons around her. I have the photograph now—that 
of a wee bit of a woman, bent and wrinkled, and the 
noble six for body-guard. When she was sinking fast, 
her sons gathered about her again, at Freeport. They 
sat by her bedside through the night. She did not 
sleep, but lay singing, ‘in a marvellously clear sweet 
tone,’ my father wrote— 


Fly like a youthful hart or roe 
Over the hills where spices grow . 


AIT 
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HE next year saw the commencement of one 

; of the happiest experiences of my father’s 
life—his work among the students in Prince- 

ton Theological Seminary. For eight years, first as 
Acting-Professor of Homiletics and, later, as Profes- 
sor-elect in the same Chair, he revelled in his weekly 
contact with the boys. At Dubuque, he had enjoyed 
working with the students of the (then) German Sem- 
inary; in Minneapolis, he had lectured to the boys in 
Macalester College; now he was given a free hand in 
the training of the Princeton boys, in the study he 
loved best—preaching. On Monday mornings, he 
would dictate the sermon to be printed—which meant, 
in fact, preaching it again, to a congregation of one; 
then catch a train for Princeton. He stayed in the 
“‘ Prophet’s Chamber,” on the second floor of stately 
old Alexander Hall. During his first year, I was a 
juvenile instructor in the Seminary, rooming in the 
same building. I did not have much chance to see 
him alone, for the boys were in his room constantly, 
between lecture hours; but I did come personally into 
touch with his work, for he gave me most of the ex- 
amination papers and trial sermons to look over! He 
lectured to all three classes, and drilled them all in 
preaching. The little morocco covered notebooks, in 
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which he minutely outlined his lectures, give evidence 
of a very thorough canvassing of the literature of his 
subject, as well as of his own decided independence 
of some pulpit traditions. 

The material of the Princeton lectures is summed 
up in those delivered in Union Theological Seminary 
of Virginia, at Richmond, in 1913, under the James 
Sprunt Foundation, and later published under the 
title, The Sermon, Its Construction and Delivery. 
Notebook in hand, spectacles pushed up on his fore- 
head, eyes snapping, he was in his element. When it 
came to the preaching, he sat down in one of the front 
pews, head cocked to one side, while the student blun- 
dered or blustered through. I do not think he was 
ever harsh in his criticism; he was, if anything, too 
lenient. But he promptly punctured any attempt at 
posturing, and inspired many an awkward, self- 
conscious fellow to the point of self-forgetfulness and 
freedom. “Let go! Let go! ’—the same advice he 
had given me, in the empty church—‘ Never be tied 
to your notes. Get a theme; outline it; illustrate it; 
fill yourself with it—and let go!” Dr. Clarence E. 
Macartney, one of the many who formed those homi- 
letical classes, recalls how 


“ Black Robert ”—of blessed memory—always put a glass 
of water on the pulpit-desk, for the benefit of the dry and 
parched throats of the nervous young preachers. We were 
reminded by Dr. Burrell, after we had sipped freely of the 
glass, during the sermon, that this would become a habit 
with us, unless we desisted at the very start. Very few of 
the preachers in that class, are water-drinkers in the pulpit. 
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A burning message, and a preacher on fire to de- 
liver it—that was, perhaps, the sum of his lectures and 
drills. As for himself, he renewed his youth at 
Princeton; he loved the boys, the professors, the at- 
mosphere. Lectures over, he would sit in the 
‘“‘ Prophet’s Chamber” far into the night and talk 
with the boys that dropped in; lectures, again, on 
Tuesday morning, and a noon train back to New York. 
So it went, year after year; hard work, but with a 
great zest to it. It bound him to the hearts of young 
preachers and missionaries, the world over; and, as 
long as he lived, he found peculiar joy in a letter re- 
ceived from one of his boys. 


In 1905, he became one of the seven incorporators 
of The Anti-Saloon League of the State of New York. 
Later, he was made a director of The Anti-Saloon 
League of America. In both organizations he was un- 
ceasingly active until ill-health forced his withdrawal 
in 1923, in the midst of the much-advertised Anderson 
case. Of all the many organizations engaged in ad- 
vancing the cause of abstinence, The Anti-Saloon 
League most appealed to him, as a practical means of 
backing dry sentiment with dry votes, to secure dry 
legislation. He entered vigorously into the councils 
of the State League, particularly, and had much to 
do with the formulation of its policies, and the selec- 
tion of its personnel. In 1913, William H. Anderson 
was made superintendent. Mr. Anderson came to 
New York State with an enviable record in anti-saloon 
work and began, at once, to get results. He had a 
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genius for publicity and money-raising, and a pug- 
naciousness and courage that were absolute essentials 
in such a field. The friends of the liquor traffic were 
not long in marking him for the slaughter, and made 
various attempts to “ get” him in one way and an- 
other. It was not, however, until the League had suc- 
ceeded in making notable progress that, in 1923, he 
was finally halted by means of his conviction on the 
charge of forgery in the third degree. He was sen- 
tenced to serve two years at Sing Sing, an appeal being 
refused. 

Few people, I imagine, have ever learned the actual 
facts in the case. The newspapers of New York and 
its vicinity were, with few exceptions, strongly on the 
wet side; and omitted from their reports, the greater 
part of the evidence for the defense. Yet the motives 
behind the prosecution, were well understood by even 
such a hostile journal as The North American of Phila- 
delphia, which said: 


Among all the Anti-Saloon League executives his has 
been by far the most difficult post to administer. He has 
had to withstand and outmaneuver the most powerful, re- 
sourceful and unscrupulous combination of criminal, po- 
litical, social and journalistic forces anywhere arrayed 
against the prohibition movement. It must be admitted 
also that the legal attack made upon him was inspired by a 
vindictive desire to destroy his usefulness and discredit the 
league’s work, rather than to vindicate the law he was 
charged with having violated. 


The District Attorney, Mr. Banton, and Mr. Pecora, 
the Assistant who actually prosecuted the case, found 
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their charges thrown out by the first grand jury, to 
which they presented their case. The Anderson story 
had been hawked about Newspaper Row, but the 
papers had fought shy of it. At last a certain journal 
took it up; the District Attorney’s office secured an in- 
dictment at the hands of a carefully selected grand 
jury. During the trial Ex-Governor Whitman, of Mr. 
Anderson’s counsel, was refused permission to examine 
the grand jury’s minutes, although the privilege had 
just been granted to other defendants, one of them 
charged with murder. It was plainly proven by An- 
derson’s counsel that the Anti-Saloon League had not 
been in any way wronged by him; the League’s direct- 
ors not only refused to make a charge against him, but 
passed resolutions praising his work and declaring 
that they would stand by him to the end. My father 
was asked by Assistant-District Attorney Pecora to go 
in to New York and testify. I give part of his reply: 


I have your courteous letter . . . asking if my 
health is such that I can come to New York. ... I 
am compelled to answer that it is not. I wish that it were. 

If it were, after first seeking an interview with you and 
your chief, I would try to find out, definitely and clearly, 
why you deem it your duty again to proceed against Mr. 
Anderson;—why, one Grand Jury to which you presented 
the evidence. having failed to indict, you seek to secure an 
indictment from another;—-why, when every Director of 
the League which you claim has been defrauded, protests 
and protests again that there has been no defrauding, no 
larceny, no forgery nor anything in the way of crime or 
looking toward crime, and to a man stands by Ander- 
son and everything he has done, you still think crime has 
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been committed;—-why this man, William H, Anderson, 
recognized as having done more than any other to get rid 
of the lawless saloon and all its unspeakable influences 
should apparently be singled out for prosecution by officers 
of the law;—why this man, backed as he is not only by 
the unanimous and unreserved approval of his official 
Board, but by the cordial, unswerving and constantly in- 
creasing support of the churches as well as by the law- 
abiding people generally, should be persistently harassed 
and pursued again and again at the instigation of certain 
discredited ex-employees;—why this man should be so per- 
sistently pursued . . . through the District Attorney’s 
office at a time when its docket is notoriously overburdened 
with other matters of supreme importance;—pursued not 
only in the face of moral sentiment but of overwhelming 
evidence in favour of the accused;—why this grim farce 
should be continued, at the public expense, is beyond my 
comprehension, and believe me, my dear Mr. Pecora, there 
are a good many other people who feel the same way. 
x * 2 * * * 2 

There is one just cause of offense on the part of Mr. 
Anderson, and only one as far as I can see; namely, that 
he was instrumental in putting the Empire State on the 
prohibition map. He succeeded where others had failed. 
This is the head and front of his offending. 


At the time of the trial, my father’s health was in 
such a precarious condition, that his physician forbade 
his taking the risk of going into town for any purpose. 
He was greatly disturbed by the whole situation, for 
he had absolute faith in Anderson, and felt largely re- 
sponsible for him. Every material fact presented and 
misconstrued by the prosecution had already been 
brought to the Board’s attention by Mr. Anderson, and 
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his action in every instance approved. Nothing, how- 
ever, could have changed the course of the trial. An- 
derson was convicted. Even the newspaper men had 
not expected such an outcome. ‘If Anderson is guilty 
of forgery,” said a reporter for a wet paper, “I could 
be hung for murder.” When the appeal was heard, 
Justice Wagner rejected it. Mr. Anderson went to 
Sing Sing. My father considered the whole course of 
the case as flagrant a miscarriage of justice as he had 
ever known. He was particularly distressed to note 
after its conclusion certain signs of weakening on the 
part of some of the Directors of the League; and this, 
coupled with his inability to be active in the service, 
led shortly to his resignation from the presidency of 
the Board. He never lost his faith in William H. 
Anderson, nor in the Anti-Saloon League, as a proper 
and efficient means to a great end. 


In 1909 the Pan-Presbyterian Council met at Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City. My 
father had been a member of the Western Section for 
some years, first as a Presbyterian, then as a repre- 
sentative of-the Dutch Reformed Church. He gave 
the address of welcome, and, at its close, received what 
he later told us, he regarded as the highest honour 
ever conferred upon him, that of election to the presi- 
dency of the Alliance. He had struck up a warm 
friendship with Dr. Charles Merle D’Aubigné, of 
Paris; I recall one night, during this gathering, when 
he and the brilliant and magnetic leader of French 
Protestantism sat long over our dinner-table, talking 
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of everything under the sun. In such table-talk my 
father found an endless pleasure. 

The closer union of all denominations, holding to 
the Calvinistic type of theology, was much on his 
heart. Organic union of the Christian Church as a 
whole, was something he never considered a desidera- 
tum: 


The only practicable mode of church union [he wrote], 
is that which, centering in Jesus Christ as the one Saviour, 
radiates therefrom in innumerable far-reaching lines of 
freedom and charity. . . . When we shall all gather 
in a thoroughly tolerant spirit around the red-cross banner 
of Jesus, our shibboleths and denominational standards 
will not prevent our seeing eye to eye, keeping the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace, and joining in the chorus, 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
us all.” 


But he did not believe in either the possibility, or 
the necessity, of organic union; he considered a sincere 
comity between denominations as quite sufficient for 
the needs of the Church; and he frequently expressed 
the feeling that many of those who were loudest in 
their cry for union, were men whose personal convic- 
tions were ‘‘ spread out too thin.” He served on suc- 
cessive committees of the General Synod of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, whose commission was to 
attempt a closer union between the Calvinistic bodies 
of America. The climax of their work was not 
reached until 1921, when a Joint Committee, repre- 
senting the Presbyterian churches, North and South, 
the Reformed Church in the U. S., the Reformed 
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Church in America and the United Presbyterian 
Church, completed the draft of a “ Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Reformed Churches in America.” The 
doctrinal basis of this proposed union was as follows: 


The Presbyterian Reformed Churches in America accept 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the in- 
spired Word of God and the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice. They recognize that the constituent 
Churches are in essential agreement and are different ex- 
pressions of one and the same system of doctrine. 


Then followed provision for a United Assembly, to 
exercise limited powers concerned, chiefly, with the 
consolidation of labours in the field at home and 
abroad, the creation and control of agencies for such 
work, and a strictly limited judicial authority. It was 
a notably concise, simple and effective document. Un- 
fortunately, adverse action on the part of some of the 
denominations concerned compelled the committee of 
the Dutch Church, after making its report to the 
General Synod, to recommend that the whole matter 
be laid on the table. There it lies to this day; for al- 
though the effort to unite these great bodies has never 
ceased, nothing as concrete as this proposed Constitu- 
tion has since been laid before the supreme judica- 
tories of the Churches concerned. My father often 
referred to this particular problem in Church union, 
but always with the expression of a strong doubt as 
to its feasibility in the present state of the Church. He 
pointed out the strange paradox that those who made 
the most noise about union, were the very men that 
stood in the way of its accomplishment. He told us of 
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conversations he had had with leading members of 
the Presbyterian Church, South, who plainly intimated 
that there was not the slightest use in overtures for 
union that came from the Northern Church, or even 
the Dutch Reformed Church, as long as the Northern 
Churches sheltered liberalism. ‘ Let those denomina- 
tions,” they said, “ purge themselves before expecting 
union with a soundly conservative body like the Pres- 
byterian Church of the South.” My father agreed. 


During these years, the family home continued to 
be on West 75th Street. The neighbourhood was 
rapidly changing, row upon row of homes giving 
way to apartment-houses. By 1910, there was scarce 
a vacant lot to be seen, where, a few years before, 
had been rocks and shanties and goats a-plenty. Real 
estate men were already making overtures to my 
father and his old neighbours, and there was talk of a 
country or suburban home for the Burrell household. 
We four children had, long since, passed through 
school and college; Norman, the younger son, had 
passed his bar-examinations, and was practising law 
in the city; I had been ordained to the ministry. Then, 
one after the other married, and the household grew 
smaller, only Bess, the eldest of us, remaining at the 
old home, with her husband, Fitzhugh C. Speer. Nor- 
man and his wife, Natalie Colfax, lived on the East 
Side; Eleanor, now Mrs. Raymond Hornby, made her 
home in Redlands, California; my wife, Margaret Y. 
North, and I went to my first charge in LaPorte, In- 
diana. Our father and mother, with Bess and her 
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husband, began a series of pleasant skirmishings 
through the countryside, looking for a home, on whose 
comfort no apartment-house might intrude. The 
search led, at last, to the purchase of a sunny farm, 
of some thirty acres, on the slopes of the hills near 
Madison, New Jersey. A summer abroad, in 1910, 
however, intervened before the discovery of the farm- 
stead. 


For a fortnight [my father wrote home] we have been 
motoring among the chateaux, in and out among the most 
tragic episodes of French history; passing from the sepul- 
chres of kings to the boudoirs of their mistresses; coming 
up from dungeons where old-time worthies wore out their 
hearts in “hope deferred” to hold our breath on battle- 
mented parapets where scores of Huguenots dangled in 
chains. Great figures were these that moved across the 
Stage. ... «. I think 1 meeded this circuit: of ‘the 
chateaux to strengthen my faith in a moving world. God 
be thanked for setting our birthdays so far forward in the 
logic of events! If ever again I feel moved to complain 
that ‘“ the former times were better,” I shall close my eyes 
and revisit—for example—the Castle of Loches—a 
walled-in night, mottled with red—then open them again 
and thank God for our larger freedom and the shining 
SUNS is a iis 
We did quite right to come from Touraine to Chamonix, 
though it was not in our program. It was changing the 
meter from “‘ Man’s inhumanity to man” to “ Thou Lord 
divine, encircling all.” I look just now from my window on 
the old mountain, green to its waist, cloaked in snow, 
haloed with clouds, and hear Coleridge saying: 

“Thou, too, hoar mount, with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Great hierarch, tell thou the silent heaven, 


And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth with her thousand voices praises God!” 
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We expect to spend next Sunday at Interlaken and then 
to the Black Forest and dolce far niente. Which reminds 
me of what the farmer said . . . ‘‘ Sometimes I set 
and think, and sometimes I jest set.” That sort of vacation 
is the height of my ambition for a while. 


The next summer found them at “the Farm,” as 
it has, ever since, been to us all. Every summer, now, 
the town-house was closed as early as possible in the 
spring, not to be opened until winter drove the house- 
hold away from the old farmhouse. The height of 
the summer of 1913 was spent abroad, the occasion 
being the quadrennial meeting of the Pan-Presby- 
terian Alliance at Aberdeen. Ever after, that visit 
to the warm-hearted city, seemed to be, in his recol- 
lection, a sort of delightful interlude in life. He re- 
newed many old friendships; in frock-coat and silk 
hat he planted a tree, and made a speech over it, ap- 
parently (to his great delight) ruining a solemn oc- 
casion by cracking jokes. He had the great happiness 
on this journey of preaching in the crypt of Canter- 
bury Cathedral on the occasion of the 366th Anniver- 
sary of the founding of the French Huguenot Church, 
a body that has worshipped, by royal grant, in that 
crypt since the days of the great flight from France. 

But it was “‘ Shunpike Farm” that held the hearts 
of the whole household. The place had gained its 
name from the country road that ran past the house, 
under the shoulder of the hill; ‘‘Shunpike Road ” it 
was called, from the canny habit early generations of 
farmers had cultivated, of using it to circle around 
the turnpike tollgate, a mile away. A part of the old, 
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white frame house had stood for a century; more had 
been added in later days; the last owner, a Southern 
gentleman, had carefully refrained from ruinous 
modernization; and, after a few years, the new oc- 
cupants, wanting more room for returning children 
and grandchildren, made further additions to its com- 
fort. It stands at the head of a slope of lawn, with a 
pond below; and through the ancient weeping willows 
overhanging the water, one looks down, across the 
fields, to the woods at the far end. Huge walnut trees 
shade the house. From the terraced porch one looks 
out westward over a long stretch of valley—and at 
evening often, into the heart of as glorious a sunset as 
the sky affords. (My mother, in her last illness, found 
infinite comfort in that glowing sky: she told me, one 
still evening, that it was the best of all the good things 
about the Farm.) 

Before the World War, the fields were farmed; 
there was a good-natured old horse for grandchildren 
to ride, and a haymow to play in. But after the war 
there were no farmers to be had; there was just a 
gardener—and, in later years, the best of all good 
gardeners, Andrew, an Italian with “ the green hand.” 
There are long hedges of wild blackberries, more 
prized than the fatter ones that the garden grows; 
there are blueberries in the woods below—“ high- 
bush ” and “ low-bush ”—and, in the spring, acres of 
flaming wild azaleas, and a carpet of lady-slippers. 
And there are sunfish and “ catties ” and gamy bass in 
the pond—with an occasional huge snapping turtle to 
be shot, lest he steal the ducklings. The ducks were 
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mallards, the pure-blooded wild birds; they were my 
father’s pride. He mourned when a “snapper ” stole 
a little one, or a fox or skunk a grown one; he nursed 
a lame one along for years; he wondered about one, 
dark of feather and solitary, shunned by the flock— 
evidently a duck with a dark past. When some of the 
flock, whose wings had not been clipped, joined the 
migratory birds one autumn, father suggested that the 
shortest way to a duck’s heart was through his stom- 
ach, and ordered that the ducks be fed twice a day. 
He was right; never a duck has flown away since that 
day. But there were mornings when the farmer failed 
to appear on the minute: the ducks would wait, chat- 
tering, around the barn-door, then solemnly waddle, 
single file, up the brick path to the house, where, under 
my father’s window, they would quack and clatter 
away, until he came to their rescue. Getting cap and 
cane, down he would go to the barn, chuckling, the 
ducks waddling excitedly after him. Never a step, 
by the way, would he go afoot or motoring, without his 
cane; around the lawn, in the early morning, it came 
in handy to pursue the burrowing moles. 

What he and my mother had for years wanted 
was a home where they could take root; and that they 
found. Back in 1890, my mother had written to my 
father, abroad: “Some day, dearie, perhaps not in 
this world, we are going to have a home of our own. 
No doubt it is better not to have it here—we have 
wanted it so much—and there we can keep it always.” 
Now they had it, and they settled down comfortably. 
The two men of the household found ‘“ commuting ” 
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well worth-while. Norman and his wife found the 
Farm an easy run for their roadster. Meantime I, 
with my family, had come back from Indiana to South 
Orange, midway between New York and Madison; 
we found it delightfully easy to reach the Farm, and 
the Farm-folk to reach us. Mother and father 
would suddenly turn up at the manse, the latter with 
his pockets full of nonsensical little packages for our 
small daughters, and his smiling lips full of good ad- 
vice for a perplexed young parson. But the visits to 
the Farm were best. Many a morning and late after- 
noon father and I spent among the marshmallows 
by the pond, or drifting in the old flatboat, teasing the 
over-sophisticated bass. The Farm household came to 
know every shady back-road for miles around; during 
the long summers, they visited the little country 
churches near and far—father coming to know and 
love their pastors. 

But the Farm came, shortly, to have other associa- 
tions for all of us. My brother, Norman, became 
seriously ill; for almost two years those who loved 
him watched as he wasted away; at length he and his 
wife came to the Farm—he was not strong enough to 
move further—and there, in the summer of 1914, he 
died. He was as clean, upright and honourable a man, 
as one could wish to know; a brilliant lawyer; a re- 
served, but utterly lovable fellow. His father took an 
infinite pride and delight in him, and his death—and 
even more, the helplessness of those that loved him to 
fight an unsolved disease—-was a sore blow. I do not 
recall, however, one word of complaint from either my 
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father or my mother: earlier sorrows had established 
their faith. It was after Norman’s death that 
mother gave me the verse that she had long years 
before given my father:—“ Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because 
he trusteth in Thee.” 


Then came the War. Father never had anything 
but contempt for pacifism. He had been brought 
up in a different school. Like many others, he be- 
lieved, from the start, that it would be not only im- 
possible, but immoral, for the United States to keep 
out of the conflict. He had never been an admirer of 
the Wilson policies, and he liked least the policy that 
“kept us out of war.” The day after the Lusitania 
was sunk, he preached on that outrage: 


The situation [he said] is getting too hard for the in- 
dividual. If I see a ruffian in the street beating a boy, I 
may want to be neutral. I may say I know neither the ruf- 
fian nor the boy. But, God help me, I am less than a 
man if I don’t thrust out my hand! It is too much to ask 
me to keep out. So it is getting to be too much to ask 
America to keep out, when Americans are being drowned 
as part of a German war. 


When at last America did enter the war, my father 
rejoiced with all his heart, that the nation’s honour 
was redeemed. He would have gone overseas himself, 
had he been able. Some months after the first Amer- 
ican troops landed in France, a certain prominent 
Y. M. C. A. official came to his study and asked him 
to go over, with John McNeill, to preach in the huts 
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just behind the front lines. “ Why,” he said, “ you 
don’t want me! I’m an old, worn-out war-horse. I’m 
seventy-three years old.” Then—he told it with a 
reminiscent chuckle—he added, ‘‘ Why don’t you send 
over some of these young Religious Work Directors, 
you’ve been training up at Springfield? ” 

To him, the Springfield Training School, had come 
to represent the acme of liberal teaching. Not so long 
_ before, he had been the advisor of one of the School’s 
most liberal supporters, who had suddenly discovered 
that its classrooms were hearing some radical teach- 
ings. The two had conducted a quiet investigation, re- 
sulting in verbatim reports by an expert stenographer 
and the summary withdrawal of the layman’s support 
from the School. Thus my father could not refrain 
from giving the “‘ Y ” a quiet dig in the side. The of- 
ficial blushed. Then he leaned forward and said 
soberly, ‘“‘ Doctor, we’re sending a lot of those young 
fellows back from France, because they haven’t any 
message for the boys. We need some of you older 
men,—men who can preach the Gospel.” 

But he could not go. Whatever he could do, 
he did, in his pulpit and elsewhere, with voice and pen; 
but he fretted under the feeling that his part was 
small. That which weighed most heavily upon him, 
however, was the serious illness of his wife—an illness 
from which, he knew, then, she was not to recover. It 
was this that made him, without hesitation, decline to 
enter actively into war-work. 


In 1917, Billy Sunday came to New York. He did 
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not want to come. Overtures had been made to him 
several times, to be summarily rejected each time. 
Finally Mr. Sunday was “ cornered,” as my father put 
it, in a hotel bedroom. Mrs. Sunday was there. A 
committee of a dozen ministers, my father among 
them, argued for hours while Billy sat on the centre 
table and swung his feet, and listened. Again and 
again he shook his head and repeated his one argu- 
ment: “I can’t do it. I know what I can do. ma 
small-town man; I know small towns; I can do any- 
thing with ’em. But I’m afraid of big cities.” At 
length however they did corner him, and he consented. 
By all odds, it was the most difficult campaign of his 
career, owing, not merely to indifference and opposi- 
tion on the part of many ministers, but especially (my 
father thought) to the geographical limitations of the 
situation. In the very thick of the campaign one of 
the committee rushed downtown to my father’s study 
with the news that Billy had said he was going to 
stop short the next Sunday. ‘ We'll give Billy a din- 
ner,” said father. “You go and make the arrange- 
ments. Get all the preachers that are in the campaign, 
and have three or four ready with speeches, patting 
Billy on the back. Then let me have a shot at him.” 

Thus it was done. Billy sat silent and gloomy 
through the meal, and appeared to be far from im- 
pressed by the kindly, encouraging speeches. Then 
my father took his “ shot ” at him. | 

“ Billy,” he said, ‘there’s one thing you’ve never 
been—a quitter. It isn’t possible that, with the Lord’s 
work moving on as it is, you’re going to quit. I can’t 
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believe it! ” Billy looked up with tears on his cheeks, 
and said, “ Doctor, Ill stick.” And he stuck. 

It is impossible properly to estimate the results of 
such a campaign in such a city; but as to Marble Col- 
legiate Church, it profited largely, although situated 
some miles from the “ Tabernacle.” One develop- 
ment of particular value was the work among business 
women. It had started during the campaign, in the 
shape of noon-hour luncheon-meetings; after the cam- 
paign, it became a permanent organization. To-day, 
it is as active as ever. Thousands of young women 
in business and industry have been evangelized, and 
hundreds of these have developed into active members 
of the Church. 


In August of that year my father and mother, with 
their younger daughter’s father-in-law, Mr. Alonzo 
Hornby, were at Errol, in the northeastern corner of 
New Hampshire. It was a favourite stamping ground, 
usually visited in May, when the trout were biting 
well. They stayed in the home of Fred Evans, who 
knew by name—so my father said—every trout 
within twenty. miles of the village. There was little 
fishing in mid-summer. They walked along balsam- 
perfumed trails, or rode the bank of the tumbling 
Androscoggin with its orange bateaux, a lumberjack 
here and there alert on some great boulder, his slender 
pike-pole ready for recalcitrant logs. On Sunday, 
they did not attempt to go to church: there was no 
church service for many miles around. On an earlier 
visit my father, Mr. Hornby and I had walked to the 
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white frame church in the village and sat waiting on 
the steps, until an old inhabitant enlightened us. 

“That church,” he said, ‘has been open twice in 
the last four years—once for a Christian Science lec- 
ture, and once for a patent medicine entertainment.” 

“New England Congregationalism,” commented 
father. ‘‘ Net result of liberalism—no young preach- 
ers, and a closed church.” 

This was the last of a lifetime of jaunts my mother 
and father took together. In the autumn, while they 
were in New York together on a prayer-meeting night, 
my mother suffered a stroke. Fortunately she was 
in the Seventy-fifth Street house at the time. That 
night the household moved in from the Farm, to 
stay until, recovering very slowly, she was able 
to be moved. That was in the spring of 1918. They 
took her out to the Farm, where for a time, she was 
able to walk to the garden, and to take short drives. 
For a time she seemed to improve. ‘ Every day,” 
father wrote to Mrs. Henry Burrell, “she gains 
strength. And best of all, the hand that the doctor 
said would always be helpless is improving. 

All my prayers have centered on that dear hand: haa 
I have not hesitated to ask the Good Physician to 
help her hold her knitting-needles again. ee 
She and father were constantly together; they 
sat on the terrace under the great walnut trees, and 
watched the glowing sunsets. So the summer passed, 
and on September 21, after another stroke, she died. 
On the stone above her grave, my father had carved 
just this—‘“ Rev. 7:9-17.” He laid aside his “ study 
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Bible,” and took, instead, the volume worn by her 
fingers. At the very end of Revelation he found these 
words in her handwriting: “‘ Those who love in the 
Lord never meet for the last time.” 


Throughout the next year my father undertook to 
comfort his heart by hard work. In addition to his 
parish labours he was busy—as always, throughout 
these latter years—with the preparation of books for 
the press. Even during the summer he spent most of 
his mornings writing, in his room at the Farm. A 
motor trip to Bluemont, the Virginia home of Fitz- 
hugh Speer’s family, was a wholesome interruption. 
For years, brief visits to the hospitable house up on 
the summit of the Blue Ridge had taken the whole 
household southward. 


Baltimore, July 15, 19109. 
My pear DeForest [he wrote], 

We have sauntered through the day, leaving Blue- 
mont about ro, and reaching here an hour ago—a delightful 
day and a beautiful road all the way—with no end of battle 
monuments to call up memories of the Civil War—Bess 
and Fitz with Bab and her nurse and grandfather. : 

I am booked for a sermon at Ocean Grove on the 27th. 
Otherwise, I take mine ease until October. By that time 
I hope to have two books on the way: one on Easter and 
its lessons: the other a Handbook of the Bible for Begin- 
ners! They are now chasing each other around in the gray 
passages of my brain; but I hope to round them up. 

I can’t help feeling that our country is at one of its 
great crises. We must decide—apparently—whether to 
maintain our national character or take up with the control 
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of an international syndicate. God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men; but it is equally true that He hath or- 
dained the bounds of their habitations that they should 
dwell in them: which seems to intimate that the U. S. A. 
would do well to mind its own business. 


From the outset, he was strongly opposed to the 
League of Nations. His personal experiences with 
the Department of State, during the Wilson Admin- 
istration, had not led him to favour its foreign policy. 
His feelings were deepened when, in 1920, he renewed 
efforts, already made, to secure from the Secretary of 
State some assurance of support for American corpora- - 
tions in Asia Minor, then under the flag of the New 
Turkey. The following letter from his pen explains 
itself: 


To The New York Herald: 

Thanks for your editorial article on the closing of the 
American school in Anatolia. You say “ Kemal will find 
he has made an unfortunate mistake.” Is it not possible 
to go further and say that our Government is making a 
more unfortunate mistake in not protecting its own citizens 
in the exercise of their treaty rights? 

Let me put another case in evidence. The American 
College at Konia—old Iconium—in Asia Minor was 
founded by an American board of directors with Dr. 
Howard Crosby as its original chairman. ‘The property 
was purchased and the institution financed by American 
citizens with the understanding that the right to carry on 
a Christian school in Turkey without molestation was se- 
cured by definite stipulation in our treaties with that coun- 
try. Nevertheless, in 1915 the college at Konia was broken 
up, its property confiscated, its buildings turned into bar- 
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racks for the Turkish soldiery, its faculty disbanded and 
scattered, its male students forced into military service, its 
young women put into harems or “ deported,” that is, taken 
to the three-mile limit and killed. The Administration at 
Washington was appealed to in vain. All that could be 
got out of the State Department was “ What would you 
have us do about it? ” sea 

Two years ago the college ventured to resume operations 
after a considerable outlay in repairing and fumigating the 
buildings, which had been occupied and almost wrecked by 
Turkish troops, but we are just now advised that the 
Moslems have again broken it up. The president of the 
faculty—a graduate of Yale and universally respected— 
after a sad experience in prison and exile died a few weeks 
ago in Constantinople, leaving a refugee wife and family in 
this country. 

It is now in order again to ask our Government for pro- 
tection in the exercise of our lawful rights as American 
citizens. 


The college at Konia was an American corpora- 
tion. My father was its president. With two others, 
he had gone to Washington to ask protection. The 
Secretary of State had merely smiled. When they 
grew somewhat warmer he asked, with another smile, 
“What would you have us do—send a warship against 
Turkey? ” “ Yes, sir! ” my father retorted; ‘‘ every 
warship the country has, if necessary.” But they were 
STUNG OULL yrs. 6 

In January, 1920, the entire household at the Farm 
went down with the influenza. During his convales- — 
cence, my father found time to write one of my daugh- 
ters a letter that reveals the simplicity of his faith. It 
was dated January 23, and ran as follows: 
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My DEAR Peccy— 

I am writing you only to say how glad I am to hear 
of your joining the Church. You are years older than I was; 
and now that I am 76 I am thanking the dear Lord that He 
yoked me up with the great company in the flower of my 
early youth. You will find difficulties in the way of your 
living a good Christian life; but you'll not care much, for 
the Lord who said “I will never leave you nor forsake 
you ” can always be depended on. Will you remember two 
words that your grandfather now gives you? Here they 
are: LEAN HARD. God bless you, my dear, and give you all 
the joy there is in leaning hard on Him. And youll find, 
the older you grow, that to be a Christian is the finest and 
happiest thing in the world. Don’t spend too much time 
in worrying about yourself, even about your own salvation 
and sanctification. The more you forget yourself in think- 
ing of the Saviour and in doing for others the happier and 
the better you will be. Love your Bible and lie down flat 
on its promises and don’t let anybody ever shake your 
confidence in it. I may be in heaven when you are a 
woman, but I shall be leaning over the ramparts to watch 
you getting on. The Lord expects great things of you: and 
you will not disappoint Him. Again, my dear, God bless 
you always. 

Affectionately, your Grandfather. 


The household went to Washington to recuperate. A 
letter to me, dated’ February 19, indicates how my 
father fretted over any interference with his routine: 


My pear DE, 

This is our third day here, doing nothing, and I like 
it. The Book says that the demon “ tare the boy ” in the 
miracle before he went out of him. The flu is the same 
demon that way. It’s going on four weeks and still my 
knees shake after a little walk. But the demon’s going 
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out. I am booked to preach again on the 2oth, and the 
thought of it makes me champ the bit. Sometimes I 
think my love for preaching may not be a wholly sancti- 
fied appetite, but I know too that devotion to the Master 
and His gospel of salvation has somewhat to do with it. 
“The Lord sometimes lays us on our backs to make us 
look up.” In these last days I’ve had a good chance to 
look up. What a good Lord He is! Life, salvation, the 
call to service, strange guidance, blessings on blessings all 
along the way, home and the dear ones in heaven and 
here, your mother, the promise of the hame-bringing—how 
good the Lord has been to me. Bess, the dear daughter, 
is afraid the wind may blow on me; so every night she 
insists on tucking me in, raising my window and putting 
out the light. What do you think of that for a full-grown 
father? , 


That spring, the New York house was sold, after 
being for twenty-eight years the centre of all the in- 
terests of the family. My father felt it deeply, al- 
though his letters mention it only incidentally. On 
April 5, 1920, he wrote: 


There are forty things I want to say; but I haven’t a 
lot of time. Things are buzzing at the Church. : 
It’s no bed of cotton wool that your daddy has been in, 
these years; though the good Lord has greatly blessed me. 

Our farmer leaves us on May 1st. . . . Our 
cook leaves us at the same time. . . . We don’t know 
when we must leave 248, but we have six weeks’ notice. 

We go to Madison in ten days and everything will 
be in order soon after that; and when you and yours 
come on we'll have a fine ‘ine together. My love to 
Margaret and the three blessed daughters. 

Your affectionate Daddy. 
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A few weeks later, he wrote me again, this letter 
marking another change—another letting-go for him. 
His friends in the Consistory of the church, had be- 
come increasingly anxious over his health, and had, 
at last, persuaded him to let them take a step, that 
he recognized as marking the beginning of the end of 
his ministry. It distressed him greatly. His letter 
regarding it is dated April 25, 1920: 


We made our second Every Member Canvass of the con- 
gregation this afternoon, and after it was over I came out 
with Fitzhugh to the Farm. I was a little tired and having 
nothing to do at the evening service I just concluded to 
light out—slacker that I am. Dr. Dan Poling is engaged, 
as you know, to preach once on Sunday until June. He is 
very satisfactory: though he does nothing in the parish, of 
course. My elders made the arrangement for their own 
sake, they said, “‘ because they wished to conserve my 
strength as long as possible.” The truth is, that the For- 
ward Movement has involved us in a good deal more work 
than ever before: and probably they were ene in 1 thinking 
me cumbered with much serving. 

We are looking to see you soon now. I have many 
things to say that cannot be set down with pen and ink. 
And I guess I have less time and heart for chirography. 
Don’t suppose, however, that my almond tree is yet in 
blossom. My bow, thank the good Lord, abides in strength. 
But there’s no use of trying to disguise my loneliness. 

Everything’s all right—but when the sun goes 
down it’s not day and all the lamps in the world can’t make 
it so. If it were not for the certainty of sunrise soon it 
would be a dreary world to live in. 

We are in our sitting room. Fitz is on the sofa, smok- 
ing: Bess across the table, reading: Bab upstairs ‘asleep: 
the clock just striking nine. Love to your dear blonde 
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wife: kisses for the beloved youngsters: and for these and 
for you my prayers every morning and night. 


The work of the church had greatly and rapidly 
increased, particularly that among young women and 
young men. Also, a new field of activity had been 
found on the very street corner where the church 
stands. Along that part of Fifth Avenue, at the noon- 
hour, a vast multitude, mostly Jewish, from the gar- 
ment-making lofts that have possessed the neighbour- 
hood in recent years, make their way. Inside the old 
iron fence that surrounds the church an outdoor pul- 
pit was erected, and week-day noon-hour evangelistic 
meetings were held, under the auspices of the National 
Bible Institute. This ‘‘ Wayside Pulpit ” is, to-day, 
as active as ever, and on every fair day hundreds of 
Polish and Russian Jews can be found before it, listen- 
ing, taking away pocket Gospels in their various lan- 
guages, and arguing on the street corner until the 
noon-hour is up. It has been a very profitable min- 
istry. J mention it to emphasize the development of 
the church’s activities at the very time when my 
father’s powers were beginning to lessen. 

In June, he was made President of the General 
Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church. He writes 
about it thus: 


Though I did not care about the honour, I was glad to 
. be able to throw oil on the troubled waters, and to steer 
successfully into port a proposition to endorse the reorgan- 
ization of the Inter-church Movement, and more impor- 
tant still, a proposition for closer relations with the four 
other members of the Presbyterian and Reformed family. 
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In both these premises we were looking for Euroclydon, 
but the wind blew softly from the south and we came to 
the desired haven with flags flying and the cargo safe. 


During 1920, I had many letters from him, every 
one of them hinting at his loneliness. His weakness 
after the influenza naturally intensified his feelings. 


Of course I know I’m older [he says] than I was a while 
ago. One of these days I'll hear a Voice—two voices— 
hers and His—telling me I’m wanted: and it will hurt if 
you are sorry at my moving on. But I’m glad to be in 
service still. Now let me tell you this: the Lord knows 
what’s best for us better than we do. I thought I knew 
that years ago: but the lesson has of late been sinking in. 
His love is a love that passeth knowledge. We shall be in 
Eternity a long while before we master it. 


Toward the end of the year, his strength began to 
return: on November 21 he wrote: 


I preached this morning on the Mayflower, of course. 
But I confess to a “gone” feeling about that particular 
vessel of the fleet: she had so many wind instruments in 
her cargo. . . . I went up to Provincetown to preach 
at the opening of the Tercentennial and the town was full 
of sons and daughters of the Pilgrims; but you wouldn’t 
have suspected it had they left their badges off. Such 
a rabble of Liberals and Unitarians and Nothingarians you 
never saw. I wonder what the shades of old William 
Brewster and Captain Miles Standish thought of it. It 
looks as if many people in this country were courting death 
by leaning too hard against their family trees. 

We do not forget any of you in our prayers—though 
why should I say that—you knew it. The Covenant—the 
dear old-fashioned Covenant that our fathers emphasized 
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so much more deeply than Christians do in these days—is 
round about us like a wall of fire. You and Margaret and 
the others of us, with those in heaven, are safe within it. 
That’s what makes life worth living now. 


The strength of his convictions seems never to have 
wavered, in these latter years. Often he had told his 
children to “lean hard” on the Lord: now, in his old 
age, he exemplified, better than ever, what he had 
urged on us. 


XIII 


THE THIRTY-FIVE YEARS: THE END 


thirty-five years ministry in Marble Collegiate 

pulpit is the simple fact that the entire period 
was “all of a piece.” Surveying it from beginning to 
end, I can find no day, no occasion, of which it can 
be said, ‘‘ This was a turning point in his ministry.” 
Not a conviction is given up, not a method of work 
laid aside for a better: the ministry is a consistent 
whole, developing along precisely the same lines, from 
year to year. My father was a thorough conservative, 
when he first preached in that pulpit; the years, as 
they passed, served to make his conservatism more 
thoughtful and rational, yet not a whit less forceful. 
Nothing could more clearly reveal this than a letter 
written to his brother in Brooklyn. The two had been 
close to each other throughout their ministry, though 
their point of view had differed. 


Pisiss the most striking characteristic of the 


My Dear Joe: 
Your birthday letter warmed my heart. Dan and 
you and I are all that are left of the dear old family circle. 
You would not believe how close you have been 
& the center of my heart, ever since you were a baby. 
If, at times we have bemaed to be at odds with each 
other theologically, it has never been because I have for 
a moment questioned your loyalty to Christ. I started out 


2I0 
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as a “liberal”: but things happened that made me a 
“fundamentalist ” of necessity. If the Bible were taken 
from me I should be out in the cold, for good and all. 
My inner consciousness gives me no footing to rely on. 
Authority somewhere outside of myself I must have; other- 
wise I am all adrift, without rudder or compass. That’s 
why I am afraid to budge an inch from “the funda- 
mentals.” I want to be tolerant, as tolerant as loyalty to 
Christ will permit me to be. My optimism as to the 
welfare of the Church is built on two sayings, ‘‘ The wheat 
and the tares must grow together until the great day” 
and ‘‘ The Lord knoweth them that are his.” There is a 
Church invisible within the Church visible, made up not 
of all whose names are recorded as “‘ members of the Church 
in good and regular standing,” but of such as are living 
“members of the body of Christ.” It was of this in- 
visible Church, founded on the rock-confession of Peter, 
that the Lord said “ The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” I believe that: so that however current events 
may seem to tend, progress is so certainly a continuous 
and uninterrupted fact that everything moves on toward 
the “ one supreme divine event.” It makes me happy, now 
that I have entered on my 8oth year, to rest so con- 
fidently in the ultimate triumph of truth and goodness. 

The reason why I am saying this to you is because I 
have sometimes felt that you looked upon me as over- 
conservative. .:. . My experience has made me what 
I am, and I neither could nor would be otherwise. Yours 
has been different. You are more tolerant, not of persons, 
but of beliefs, that differ and to my mind diverge from 
the ‘Scriptures and from the saving truth. But I have 
always felt that your feet were resting on the true “ funda- 
mentals”” as surely as mine. 


Along with the sturdy maintenance of his theologi- 
cal views there went, in these his latter days, a most 
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childlike and certain expectation of the house of many 
mansions. Stuart Nye Hutchison, D. D., of Pitts- 
burgh, has told me how, in a crowded elevator, he 
stood behind father and another of the older men and 
was forced to hear their conversation. Each had lost 
his wife recently. My father said that every morn- 
ing, when he woke, his first thought was, “One day 
nearer to Clara!” Then he turned to his old friend 
and gripped his shoulder, and with his face shining, he 
laughed aloud exultantly and cried, “‘Won’t it be 
glorious, old fellow? Won’t it be glorious! ’”—and 
the two stepped out of the elevator and went off to- 
gether. 


It was one sermon a week now, and very little else. 
He tried to keep the old pace, but was forced to in- 
terrupt his routine more frequently. In February of 
1921 came a restful journey to California, to visit his 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Hornby. On the way back 
he stopped at Dubuque, Iowa, to preach for me in his 
own old pulpit. It was a reunion of old friends, for 
him. He preached on The Revelation of a Mystery— 
meaning the Covenant of Grace; a great sermon, to his 
son, at least. Back again in his own pulpit he was 
soon joining with his old-time gusto in the renewed 
agitation over the Sunday law: 


The church work prospers [he rejoiced]. Dr. Dan 
Poling proves to be a very helpful man. We are having 
a racket just now on the Sunday question, the newspapers 
all being combined against what they call the “ blue laws.” 
The opposition from without could be managed with great 
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ease, were it not for the mollycoddles within. The timidity 
(not to call it by a fouler name) of many of our ministers 
amazes me. They seem to think that discretion is not only 
the better part of valour but the sum total of it. God 
help us to put up a good fight and keep sweet. 


He kept at his work as persistently as was possible 
under the watchful eyes about him: 


I manage to keep pretty busy, somehow [he confessed], 
in spite of the fact that I have but one sermon a week. 
The fact is, I spend quite as much time and sweat on that 
one as I used to on two; and like the opportunity of doing 
a rounder piece of work. ‘Though, really, I would rather 
preach twice than once. 

My years are telling only in a little heavier and slower 
grace. I can’t run upstairs as I used to and I have no 
pleasure in the thought of carrying a nine pound gun on a 
twenty mile tramp through the hills. 

But it’s a good world we’re living in and there’s a good 
God over it. To-morrow (May Day) I’m to preach on 
“The Voice of My Beloved” S. S. 2:8. The Song: (1) 
Winter: is past. (2) Spring: the singing birds are here. 
(3) Summer: the season of watchful waiting. (4) Autumn: 
and the loaded wains. I want to make the people hear a 
voice above that of nature (“the call of the wild’) call- 
ing them to a better life. 


Some years before, he had repeated to a group of 
young men a bit of advice from Plutarch: ‘ ‘ Don’t 
sit on a chenix.’ I suppose Plutarch knew what a 
chenix was,” he added. ‘I don’t. It’s not in the dic- 
tionary. It died when Plutarch died, I guess. I think, 
now, that a chenix was a very comfortable chair. I 
wish they. had that written up over our pulpits—‘ Be- 
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ware of a chenix!’” But he did not need it over his 
own pulpit. 


I have only two more Sundays [this was in June] and 
then vacation [he wrote]. My blood pressure has been 
too high and I shall spend the summer with my legs up. 

Wm. Brenton Green has a good article in a recent 
Presbyterian on “ Theological Pacifists.” It’s well worth 
reading but he doesn’t go far enough. If there is 
anything in the logic of events we are moving on toward 
a drawing of the line between believers and unbelievers in 
the Church. When that movement comes to a head we 
shall have a “schism” that will outrival the Reformation 
in its importance as related to the conquest of the world 
for Christ. Speed the day! } 

Dr. Stone says Quiet and Diet. My blood pressure 

is now down to 168. Do I remember being with 
you at Eno’s once—Tom’s River? A few days there in a 
good boat with plenty of weakfish would be worth while? 
Do you remember this: 
“Tumble me down and I will sit 
Exulting on my ruins yet ’’? 
I haven’t an idea who wrote it—but he knew me. 


That August my family and I spent at the Farm. I 
slept, of nights, in my father’s room; and never a 
night, when we went to bed, did he fail to pray, 
“Lord, keep us from being superfluous.” That was 
one of his two anxieties; the other was as to the fu- 
ture of his church. For some time he had been dis- 
tressed over the desire of certain members of the Con- 
sistory of the Collegiate Church to have the property 
of the Marble Collegiate Church sold and a new 
church erected far uptown, on the West Side. His 
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own conviction was that there was no more strategic 
place for a church in the whole city, than the very 
corner where his church stood; and he was afraid, that 
after his death or resignation, a removal might be ef- 
fected. 


I have been willing to stay awhile [he wrote] for two 
reasons: First, because there are some whom I don’t like 
to leave: and second, because I have wanted to see the 
Marble Church on such an obvious basis of efficiency as a 
centre of evangelistic power that no one would ever sug- 
gest its removal. I wish I might clasp the hand of my 
successor before I go. It would be better, however, to 
have my work terminate with my going than to be suc- 
ceeded by a minister who does not cordially accept all the 
fundamentals of Christian faith, or hesitates to accept the 
entire Scriptures as the inspired and trustworthy Word of 
God. 

I have tried to be faithful. There are hands beckoning 
from the other side, and I am not reluctant to go. 


He was destined to live long enough to see both of 
his wishes fulfilled. Dr. Poling became Associate 
Pastor. He was like a younger brother to my father, 
always considerate, strong and good for an older man 
to lean on. It was understood that he would be his 
senior’s successor. In the Consistory, moreover, a 
resolution was passed establishing the Marble Col- 
legiate Church on its existing site as a perpetual or- 
ganization for distinctively evangelistic work. My 
father’s mind was at rest. He told me that he felt 
lighter of heart than he had felt for years. 

It was perhaps this very feeling of relief that had 
to do with a partial collapse at the beginning of 1923. 
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He had been dreading a breakdown, yet had been un- 
willing to. let go his grip before he could see some as- 
surance of the permanency of his field. On January 
21, 1922, he wrote: 


I am picking up rather slowly from a breakdown that 
ought to have occurred months ago, but was postponed by 
my persistent hanging on. My mind simply stalled. It 
resumes now, little by little. I am hoping to be in the 
traces next Sunday, but I shall not be foolish. 


Whether foolishly or not, he did preach on that 
day. The strength of his determination not to re- 
linquish his pulpit until compelled is evident from a 
letter—in pencil—dated February 6: 


We are all well at the Farm. Pretty nearly snowbound. 
My eyes have gone back on me. I can’t write. Read only 
large print. But I can preach still. Thank God! Am all 
right above my eyes. Hope to get into my pulpit to- 
morrow. Have preached at morning service every day 
since Sept. The Lord is good! .. . 

Be a Fundamentalist. ‘‘ The Lord knoweth them that 
are his.” The woods are full of us. But the more vocif- 
erous fellows are in evidence. Are we drawing near to 
the Great Apostasy which the Lord prophesied? A revolt 
against divine authority. ‘‘ Yea, hath God said?” See 
Jude. “ The Lord reigns.” His Church is a Church within 
the Church, made up only of true believers. “‘ The coming 
of the Lord draweth near.” 

It’s a great thing to be shut away from one’s books, 
“shut in with God.” And the greatest business in the 
world is preaching “ the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

Can you read this? d 

Don’t think of me as a back number. “ There’s life in 
the old dog yet! ” 
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Evidently he had not yet made up his mind to sit on a 
chenix. 


The doctor said I must go away: but I knew better [he 
declared]. What my ship needed was merely to keep 
voyaging on an even keel. But for several weeks I couldn’t 
get an even keel, day or night. I was irritable and hedge- 
hoggish; and every time I lost my temper I was sensible of 
losing ground. I didn’t need a gramophone or any other 
phone to amuse me: one was going in my attic all the while. 
Gradually I got down to doing nothing, thinking of noth- 
ing, fretting about nothing, getting mad at nothing, allow- 
ing myself to be a silly homunculus—and it worked like a 
charm. I haven’t been in N. Y. (except to preach once on 
each of the last two Sundays) for six or seven weeks. 

The doctor said I mustn’t preach at all: but again 
I know my own measure better than he. The Anti-Saloon 
League of N. Y. State has been having a red hot tussle 
with the world and the flesh and old whatd’yecallum for 
more than a month. They want to get rid of Wm. H. 
Anderson (for obvious reasons: particularly because he’s 
the only man who has been able to put Prohibition across 
in this State)—and I believe in W. H. A. with every nerve 
and sinew that’s in me—but they can’t worry me. I’m as 
docile as Mary’s little lamb, and almost as inarticulate. 
: The reporters bother Bess: she’s my Cerberus: 
but I’m inside, asleep as like as not, like Tutankhamen. I 
did give the Times an interview: but I wrote all the ques- 
tions and all the answers myself; seven or eight columns, 
I think (almost think). And then they came buzzing: but 
I was in the inner sarcophagus, wrapped in spices and 
byssus. All the same I’m in touch with the battle. 


A week later found him still chafing under the partial 
inactivity he was compelled to observe. 


The doctor has finally ordered me away for a while [he 
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wrote]. I’ve been holding on to one little sermon a week 
and he now forbids even that. . . . The trouble here 
is a lot of “ wet” demons who have conspired to destroy 
the Anti-Saloon League. . . . And I can’t fight; only 
look on like an impatient zany and listen to the infernal 
clatter. They don’t attack the League, nor the Churches 
that support it, nor the Cause (“ Far be it! ””) nor me: but 
just the one brave man who has made success possible. 
Now the doctor says I’ve got to run. . . . He points 
to the sea. But what’s the use of sitting in a steamer-chair 
and hearing the wild waves saying ‘‘ Carthago est de- 
lenda?” . . . Don’t cross me off the active list until 
I notify you: though the papers call me a “ venerable 
clergyman.” . . . The Lord has been good to me all 
my life, and I am expecting. But my! how I’d love to be 
in the fight! | 


But he did follow the direction of his doctor’s finger. 
With his daughter, Mrs. Speer, and his granddaughter 
Bab, he went abroad, to Italy and their beloved Flor- 
ence. They returned in May, my father’s health 
vastly improved. He went back to his preaching— 
once a Sunday—and delivered some of the best ser- 
mons of his entire ministry. He had to go carefully, 
however. 


My responsibilities in the parish and outside [he wrote], 
were, aS I now see, getting to be too heavy for me. Not 
that I am ready to be shelved: whatever happens, there is 
work awaiting me. My anxious days are past and I am 
learning “‘in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be con- 
tent.” (Which ex passant does not mean N. Y. State; I 
am now a citizen of New Jersey; which nevertheless for a 
prohibitionist is Hobson’s choice.) . . . I shall be 
seventy-nine in a few days. I am not sure that my eyes 
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are undimmed or my natural strength unimpaired, but of 
one thing I am sure: “I know him whom I have believed 
and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him.” 


So he rested, content, if not satisfied. He spent his 
mornings, still, up in his room where he could look out 
over the pond and the fields, working on the books 
he hoped to finish before he must lay down his pencil. 
His thoughts dwelt often on the state of the church; 
his every letter had in it some adjuration to steadfast- 
ness. To one of his grandchildren he wrote: 


My DEAR BETTY: 

A thousand blessings on you as you pass out into the 
world through your Commencement Day! Somebody says 
“‘ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” But I 
see no reason why you shouldn’t be good and clever, too, if 
you are so inclined. Only, to be good is best of all. 

As you go on into your womanhood you will be tempted 
to leave the faith of your dear father and mother and to 
take up with something more “ modern”: but you will be 
compassed about by a wall of prayer, like sacred fire, and 
you will be brave and true; because the Lord will keep you. 
You cannot go wrong if you keep your loyalty to the in- 
carnate and written Word of God. 

So be both good and clever: and may all blessings go 
with you. 

Affectionately yours, 
GRANDFATHER B. 


In June of 1925, he suffered a sudden shock, 
through a lesion behind his eyes. It affected his sight 
temporarily, and threw him again back upon himself. 
Half-humorously he said to me, “ The doctors say I 
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haven’t had a stroke—only a lesion behind my eyes. 
They can’t fool me. ‘What is the difference between 
a lesion like mine and a stroke, Doctor? ’ I asked him. 
And the good fellow stuttered! ” His whole system 
was weakened. We walked down to the garden, and 
he leaned heavily on me and his cane. “I’m all right 
now,” he remarked, “ except for one thing—my legs. 
There is one verse of Scripture for which I’ve lately 
developed a great admiration: ‘The Lord taketh no 
pleasure in the legs of a man!’” And he laughed 
heartily. His mind was keen as ever. Of a certain 
vociferous preacher he said, “‘ He has nothing to speak 
about, so he chooses a flyspeck on the margin of the 
Bible and dilates on that.” The books he managed— 
with a secretary’s help—to finish, at this time, show 
anything but a decline in mental powers. 


In March, 1926, he preached his last sermon. His 
strength was now failing rapidly, and he realized it. 
He was not able to do much beyond a little writing; 
the long days of summer were spent in the garden and 
on the terrace, and in long rides in the Jersey hills. 
In June, just after the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
he dictated a short letter to me: 


I think that everything is going right, since God is in 
His heaven [he wrote]. The General Assembly has moved 
our Presbyterians on a peg further toward the ultimate 
separation. We are living in the Great Apostasy, and 
nothing in the world can ever bring about the unity of the 
Church as indicated by -Christ, except an utter abandon- 
ment of compromise and halfway measures and “ paci- 
fism ’’; the sooner the better. 
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In August, my family and I were with the house- 
hold, at the Farm. One afternoon my father and I 
walked down to the garden. He sat on the old “ pig- 
killing bench” by the lane, leaned on his cane, and 
talked. 

“Every day of my life,” he said, “I pray for three 
things: ‘Lord, keep me true ’—I mean, loyal to the 
Word; ‘ Lord, keep me sweet ’—I mean, able to stand 
for what I believe to be the truth without rancour 
toward my opponents; and ‘ Lord, keep me pure.’ ” 

That very night he sat on the side of his bed and 
began to pray aloud. It was the very prayer of which 
he had spoken that day; and at the end he said, in an 
urgent tone, “ Lord, use us—wse us—and when Thou 
art through with us here, use us above.” 


Three weeks later, he began to fail still more 
rapidly. He was spared the long lingering in idleness, 
he had so dreaded. In the old armchair, in which he 
had sat and written so many pages, he fell asleep. The 
Voices he longed to hear, had called him. He had 
answered them and had gone home. ‘Those he left 
behind, know: the truth of his words: “I have tried to 
keep the Faith.” 
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